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“1 should have played the game different with angels 
—but | couldn’t find the angels, ’* says Thelismer Thornton, 
the politician whose humor "pervades this new romance 


THE RAMRODDERS 


A new novel by HOLMAN DAY, author of “King Spruce” 














FRONTISPIECE OF “THE RAMRODDERS” 








T isa romance of Maine, the author’s native State, with 
a political battle of keenest interest in any State. There is 
no taking sides over the issue—prohibition—in the story 

It simply tells an exciting tale naturally, truthfully, humorously. 

And bound tp in it are the fortunes of two young people 

whose love affair is every bit as important to them as any 

political-contest ever waged. — 





What are the “ramrodders”? They are the 
extremists, both on the side of prohibition 
and on the other side—the zealots in politics 
who injure any cause they endorse or fight. 


This new novel reveals a fresh and racy vein of American: - 
humor. There has been nothing more quaint and _ incisive 
than the proverbs and the dry wit of Thelismer Thornton. 
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With Frontispiece 
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HEARTS 


CONTENDING 


A Very Unusual Novel by 
GEORG SCHOCK 


HE atmosphere is one of pas- 

toral simplicity, the people are 
simple and strong—Germans living 
in a Pennsylvania valley — the 
Heiligthal— but the story, in spite 
of its simplicity, is tremendous, in- 
exorable, dramatic, true. Job Heilig 
is.the patriarch of the Heiligthal, 
prosperous, strong, and exceedingly just. His great fault 





is his undertaking to manage the lives of his children, 
three sons and one daughter. Job’s troubles begin. when 
he takes into his home an orphan girl named Bertha Lieb. 
The second’son comes home with the intention of giving 
up the ministry, and falls in love with Bertha, and the 
eldest son—who is head-man of the farm—also develops.a 
passion for her. The action is tinged with the element of 


absolute fate, and the working-out of these lives to’a | 


triumphant énd is more than a story. 


With Frontispiece in Color by Denman Fink 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Bianca’s Daughter 


By ema MILES FORMAN 


"Te society story which 

Mr. Forman can tell so 
well is told here in a rather 
uncommon variety. Bzanca’s 
Daughter is the lovely heroine, 
who has lived in seclusion all 
her life in a Connecticut coun- 
try home with her father, a 
hard, unsympathetic sort of 
recluse. There is some mys- 
| tery about her mother, dead 
“twenty years before, whose 
name he never mentions. The 
girl goes to New York to visit 
people of wealth and fashion, 
and meets there a very good 
sort of chap with whom she 
falls in love. When she re- 
turns, the mere mention of his 
name drives her father into a 
passion, and when the young 


Sere man himself, a guest of friends 


: nearby, pays a call in the garden, the father orders him off, 


and the whole story comies out. 


Frontispiece and Pictorial Wrapper in Color from 
Painting by George Gibbs. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 
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Comment 


Mark Twain 

THERE is an old man in Russia who is a very 
great man of letters. Last week it was matter 
for discussion whether the greatest living writer 
belonged to Russia or the United States. This 
week it will be conceded that that distinction be- 
longs to Russia, for Mark Twarn is dead. 

He had the great advantage of living his life 
fully out. Not only his years, but his energies 
were prolonged, until we may feel that he pretty 
well worked out what was in him. There will be 
few to question that he was the greatest American 
writer of his generation. What may be discussed 
is whether we have ever had his equal. We have 
had no one at all like him. If we must compare, 
we consider HawrnorNe and Wurman. There 
is nobody else to put in the scales with Mark 
TWAIN. 

It may be a platitude to say that he was a great 
writer because he was born with the necessary 
gifts. No one not so born ever became great in 
letters. What is interesting is that powers so 
remarkable should have been packed into the 
mortal frame of a child born in an obscure vil- 
lage in Missouri, and should have developed in 
a life entirely disassociated from what we are used 
to think of as literary influences. From the start 
he went to school to life; learned boys first, then 
men, and books at his convenience. When boys 
who have what are called “advantages” were 
studying Latin grammar, Mark was studying 
Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, and the Mississippi 
River. He learned them, and in due time handed 
them down to be the heritage of American boys, 
and indeed of all American readers. That is his 
great achievement, that he grasped a great mind- 
ful of American life, rough, joyous, and pic- 
turesque, and put it where it must stay, vital and 
permanent, but convenient for examination, 
There is no sign yet of a time when it will cease 
to be examined by crowds of searchers rejoicing 
in what they have found. 

He was irreverent as RABELAIS was irreverent. 
He never revered shams, and since the sham and 
the true are much mixed up in this world, he 
seared timid folk at times because of his handling 
of the sham part of things that had truth in them. 
Respectability never got a gyve on him, and yet 
in his essence he was a man profoundly respectable. 
He loved truth, justice, and honor, his integrity 
was nobly justified in the gravest difficulties, his 
affections were deep and constant, his sympathies 
were ready; to.the end of his days he was master 
of himself, equal to his task, faithful to his obliga- 


tions, an honorable and helpful man. 
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When the Voters Rebuke 

It is not.unlikely that ALpRIpGE will win, but where 
shall Rochester conceal itself if he does? It is a big 
town and cannot hide in a corner.—HARPER’s WEEKLY 
last week. 

It has not proved necessary for Rochester. to 
hide. On the contrary, ALpripgr, beaten by 5,831 
votes, has given his town a front-page display- 
type advertisement in every important newspaper 
in thé country. It is the most useful service he 
has done his city in many a long day. 

Four weeks ago, in-commenting on the Demo- 
cratic gains in charter elections in various parts 
of New York State, the WEEKLy observed: 

The reason is the same general reason that is ac- 
countable for the election of Foss in Massachusetts— 
disgust with the Republican machine and the purposes 
of its managers. There is no distinction in sentiment, 
method, and general purpose between the CANNON 
machine in Washington and the Wooprurr-BARNES 
machine in Albany. They both claim to stand for 
Republicanism. The independent voters, accepting 
their claim at its face value, vote Democratic. That 
is the natural way for the voters to. express their 
feelings. When voters get to voting in that spirit— 
the spirit of rebuke—it means a lot. Then look out 
for landslides, 

The Rochester election is simply more of the 
same. Mr. AuprinGe stood accurately and compre- 
hensively for all the items of dissatisfaction with 
Republican. machine rule, State and Federal, 
above enumerated, and was personally vulnerable 
and objectionable besides. Yet his hold on the 
Republican party in Rochester was very strong. 
He had been, in his way, a useful man, had attended 
to many things that other citizens were glad to 
neglect, until he had become a Rochester habit. 
And he was a habit of thirty years’ growth, not 
to be broken off without emotion and an effort. 
A bad habit, of course, but so confirmed as to make 
his rejection seem incredible to observers who do 
not look behind the mechanism of politics, But 
when the voters get to voting in the spirit of re- 
buke, habit goes for nothing. It was that spirit 
that gave Grover CLEVELAND 200,000 majority for 
Governor; that spirit which has now, since the 
Payne bill was passed, returned two Democrats 
to Congress from Republican strongholds, and 
three more from Democratic districts. Fight 
thousand voters of the Monroe district, who voted 
in 1908 for Mr.,PerKins for Congress, voted last 
week against Mr. AtLpriwwcrE, turning a Repub- 
lican majority of 10,167 into a Democratic ma- 
jority of 5,831. 


Aldrich and Hale 

The announcement that Senators ALpricH and 
HAs will retire at the end of their present terms 
has evoked plenty of explanations. All the 
editorial minds in the country, and some others, 
were promptly set to work pointing out the va- 
rious meanings of an event concerning which 
nobody denies that it means a great deal. We call 
it an event, instead of two events, because so many 
people have taken the two prospective retirements 
as having a lot of causation in common. Quite 
probably they have. But that is only one way of 
locking at the matter. There are differences. 
Senator Hate may be retiring partly at least be- 
cause he fears that if he did not he would be 
defeated, and it is very doubtful if that considera- 
tion affects Senator ALpricu at all. Rhode Island 
is the best thing we have in the way of proprietary 
Senatorial constituencies—except, possibly, Nevada. 
Senator Hate, moreover, is giving up less than 
Senator ALpricn; a place of great power, truly, 
but not the first place in the Senate. Being first 
anywhere, in any company, is much. Being first, 
as ALDRICH so indisputably is, and as he has been 
so long, in such a company as the Senate, dealing 
with such great affairs, conscious always of such 
power and competence—-that is much indeed. The 
case of ALpricH stands measurably alone. 

Still, the two cases doubtless do mean a good 
deal together—as one event. They mean, as we 
remarked last week concerning ALDRICH and Can- 
NON, age giving ground before youth. They mean 
striking progress for the progressive Republican 
movement. They mean a great change for the 
Republican party. They mean a great change for 
the Senate. They mean a great change for Amer- 
ican politics: on the whole, we trust and think, 
a change decidedly for the better. 


Aldrich 

Yet we confess that we do not regard Senator 
AupricnH’s retirement :at this particular moment 
with unmixed feelings. True, he has long stood 
more distinctly than any other man in public life 
for the kind of legislation which has seemed to us, 
as to many others, the most dangerous of all; for 
a kind of connection between business and gov- 
ernment which strikes us as certainly bad for 
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government and almost equally sure to prove in 
the long run bad for business. It has been, in fine, 
a connection through which business, and _par- 
ticularly “big” business, has sought to control 
government—has, in fact, only too often succeeded 
in controlling government. That the connection 
between government and business is going to con- 
tinue close, that it will even grow closer and 
closer, may well be true. The practical breakdown 
of competition in so many lines may well make 
that necessary. But it is our notion that the con- 
nection ought to work, and eventually must be 
inade to work, the other way; that, so far as there 
must be regulation, government shall regulate 
business, not business government. 

It is because we believe that Senator ALprICcH, 
in his last and greatest undertaking, has himself 
come in a measure to represent this view, that 
there is something almost like regret in our thought 
of his retirement. ‘To establish for this country 
a sound, modern system of currency and banking, 
calculated both to prevent panics and to take the 
control of credit out of irresponsible hands and put 
it into responsible hands--that, it has seemed to us, 
is a correct and wise kind of relating of government 
to business. It is also an enterprise worthy of a 
statesman anda patriot. It would be the very irony 
of fate if, after a career so full of success in enter- 
prises which cannot command such praise—and by 
reason of those enterprises—ALpricH should now 
find himself powerless to serve his country on this 
new and better line. But perhaps his retirement 
may not destroy, perhaps it may even increase, 
his capacity and availability for this real service. 
Awpricw no longer feared may be ALDRICH no 


longer hated. A good cause may profit by his 


ability all the more from being no longer obscured 
by the fears and suspicions which hitherto his very 
name has been enough to draw upon it. 


The American Speaker 

The unhorsing of Speaker Cannon, with all the 
discussion that led up to it and has followed after 
it, raises a question that is interesting two ways— 
academically and practically. The difference be- 
tween an American and an English or Continental 
Speaker is one of the most striking facts in what 
may be called comparative politics, and it is a 
fact entirely worth studying carefully. Taking 
the fact merely academically, any student of gov- 
ernment is concerned to know how such a difference 
of usage has come about. Since a reform or change 
in our own usage is proposed, it becomes also -de- 
cidedly practical to ask whether the difference is 
necessary, unavoidable; whether we can or cannot 
have, if we so desire, the kind of Speakership the 
English and Continental Lower Houses have, in- 
stead of the kind we have in the Lower Houses of 
our national and State legislatures. 

As the English House of Commons was the 
model for practically all the European repre- 
sentative Chambers, it may stand for them all; and 
one finds it easy to see why in the Commons the 
Speaker is merely a presiding officer and not the 
leader of his side, as he has come to be with us. 
As Congressman McOa.. pointed out some time 
ago, in an interesting and widely read defence of 
“Cannonism,” the English Speaker could not be 
the leader of the Commons, because by the English 
Constitution that leadership is fixed elsewhere. 
Not merely do ministers sit in the House, but the 
responsibility for the initiative and control of 
legislation is fixed upon them. They must see 
that laws necessary to the working of the govern- 
ment are passed. They, or some one of them, must, 
therefore, lead. That is made necessary by the 
fact of the connection between the legislative and 
executive departments. In the English system, 
and in those modelled on it, such a development 
as the American Speakership is impossible. 


Can We Change Him? 

So far, Congressman McCau. is right. He is 
doubtless right also in further pointing out that 
our American system fails to fix anywhere on the 
floor any such responsibility for control as the 
English system puts on the “ government bench.” 
But is he right in reasoning that therefore it is 
useless for us to try to get the control or leader- 
ship, or whatever one may call it, away from the 
Speaker? That it is useless to try to make our 
Speaker an impartial presiding officer? Here, we 
must confess, there appears to us to be a non 
sequitur in the reasoning; an assumption that 
what is and has been must continue to be. We 
can see no reason why, since it is now generally 
believed that the too great power of the Speaker 
of an American House of Representatives is a 
bad thing, we cannot go to work consciously to 
correct it. If there is nothing in our system that 




















prevents the Speaker from acquiring powers of 
leadership, there is also nothing which makes it 
necessary for him to have them. There is no goow 
reason why he, rather than the leader or leaders 
of the majority on the floor, should act as the 
representative of the Executive or take the re- 
sponsibility for the course of legislation. We have 
floor leaders for majority and minority, and the 
oftice seems to be rather yrowing in dignity and 
in definiteness of function. In the Senate of the 
United States, and in most of the State Senates, 
the presiding officer has no such power as the 
Speaker has; yet those bodies are fairly effective. 
In them leadership, real leadership from the floor, 
is a fairly well-established and fairly satisfactory 
usage. That has come about because those bodies 
do not elect their presiding officers; but if our 
Houses of Representatives choose to elect Speakers 
who shall be moderators rather than leaders, serv- 
ants rather than rulers—in a word, Speakers of 
the English sort rather than the American sort— 
we can see no insuperable difficulty, though there 
doubtless will be real difficulty, in the way. 
Whether the Democrats, if they carry the next 
Congress elections, will be equal to putting 
through such a reform—that is another question. 
But we think there is a pretty wide-spread feeling 
in the country that the reform ought to be at- 
tempted; that the separation of the functions of 
presiding officer and party leader will mean both 
hetter party leadership and better and fairer 
presiding. 


The Budget to Pass 

The muddled British political situation seems 
to have cleared a bit, and Mr. AsquitH seems to 
be coming out of it with rather more prestige for 
himself and his government than it seemed likely 
to yield. He has got through the Commons a 
fairly clear and strong demand for the limitation 
of the power of the Lords. One resolution denies 
them any right of interference with money bills. 
Another would restrict their share in other kinds 
of legislation to a mere power of delay through 
the life of one Parliament. But what chiefly 
relieves the situation for the AsquirH government 
is the decision of RepmMonp and the Irish National- 
ists to support the budget through all its stages. 
That practically assures its passage; and its pas- 
sage will enable the government to face the country 
with the sense of having won the original bone 
of contention. For the present struggle really be- 
gan over the budget, and none of the other issues 
which have come into it surpasses in permanent 
importance the economic questions which that 
epochal measure first brought squarely before the 
people of the United Kingdom. 


For Democratic Regeneration 

What little was printed of President Wooprow 
Witson’s speech to Princeton men at their dinner 
at Pittsburg on April 16th has called out abun- 
dance of comment. That it was not more fully 
reported suggests the possibility that it may have 
been a family discourse, not aimed at the general 
public. The fragment that the newspapers printed 
had stirring passages. Dr. Witson is for getting 
more public service out of college men. He does 
not feel that contemporary college processes make 
the men who experience them serviceable to the 
country as a whole. His criticisms mainly con- 
cern the privately maintained universities which 
look, he says, for the support of the wealthy, and 
neglect their opportunities to serve the people. 
By contrast to them he finds much to commend in 
the ,usefulness of the State universities. The de- 
fects of the colleges in preparing men to be service- 
able to the country have so impressed Dr. WILSON 
as to lead him, as he told the Princeton men at 
Pittsburg, to dedicate all his powers to a demo- 
cratic regeneration. He would have the American 
college “saturated in the same sympathies as the 
common people.” He considers that the colleges 
“must be reconstructed from top to bottom.” The 
American people, he says, will tolerate nothing 
that savors of exclusiveness. Their political parties 
are going to pieces, they are busy with moral re- 


generation and want leaders who can help them - 


accomplish it, but “only those leaders who seem 
able to promise something of a moral advance are 
able to secure a following.” Such leaders Dr. 
Witson would have the colleges provide, and he 
would have his own university do its share in 
such provision, 


How to Get It 

The way to promote a democratic regeneration 
is for folks who know what it is and want it to 
preach it. ‘That is what Dr. Witson is doing, 
and he is a very proper person for the work. 
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There are those who seem to feel that at Princeton 
he is new wine in an old skin, and they have 
anxious forebodings of a spill. We sympathize with 
them. They like their old habitual Princeton 
bottle and don’t want to see it bursted. They 
probably quote WELLINGTON’s assertion that Water- 
loo was won on the playgrounds of Eton; they may 
insist that Princeton as she is is not entirely use- 
less; that Yale, though privately maintained, turns 
out some serviceable men; and that Harvard is not 
so manacled with luxury and pride as not to throw 
her share of bombs at privilege. It can be said, 
moreover, that turn about is fair play, and that 
while the colleges are soaking in the people’s sym- 
pathies, it won’t hurt the people to be saturated 
with some of the sympathies that are native to 
the colleges. 

In the long run competition is going to settle 
all these college matters. In the last twenty years 
the big Western State universities have been set- 
ting a pretty fast pace. Deduct the influence of 
the universities of Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota from the insurgent Republican move- 
inent, and how much will you have left? 

Not to be duly “saturated in the same sym- 
pathies as the common people” is not to be fully 
alive, and in these times any university, privately 
maintained or tax-fed, that falls into the comatose 
state will have to keep to the side of the road 
or be run over. All the greater Eastern univer- 
sities understand that. All of them know that the 
standard of serviceableness is steadily rising in 
them, and that each of them must meet it if it 
hopes to hold its place. They must keep the goods 
the customers want. Five years ago the athletic 
counter was the great attraction. It seems to us 
it is losing a little in comparative importance, 
and that trade is looking up in some of the other 
departments, 


Men Scarcer than Money 

Speaking of Dr. WILsoNn’s services to Princeton, 
of his installation of the tutorial system, of his 
etiorts to promote democracy in the college life, 
and of the controversy over the graduate school, 
the World’s Work says: 


Here is a man of originality and of constructive 


Imagination in educational work, a man who sees 
clearly the complex task of training youth in a 


democracy and sees it whole, and has the courage to 
work by a well-matured philosophy toward large ends; 
and it is worth more to real educational progress that 
he should be left free and unhindered than any con- 
ceivable graduate school or any contribution of money 
could possibly be worth. 

Entirely true. The colleges get money easily, 
but men of insight, devotion, and the power of 
construction and exposition are scarce. 


The Change in Business Methods 

In an address before students of Harvard Uni- 
versity Mr. Grorce W. Perkins, of New York, 
lately declared that “clectricity in the hands of 
men is the creator of all modern corporations.” 
Politics of late years has fought business, he said, 
and business has fought polities, until both have 
been sorely hurt; but the real question is not, 
“Shall we amend the SuerMan anti-trust law?” 
but rather, “Shall we restrict the use of steam 
and electricity?” Observing that scarcely any 
business is conducted to-day, or could be con- 
ducted, as it was twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
Perkins held that the changes were not due to 
the machinations of wicked men, but to the inven- 
tions and discoveries of the age. He would have 
the lawyers and the. lawmakers consider, when 
they frame legislation, whether they are actually 
trying to restrain men from what they ought not 
to do, or are merely bucking against the long- 
distance telephone. In Mr. Perktns’s opinion co- 
operation in business must take the place of ruin- 
ous competition, Ile thinks the future has its 
choice of three methods: co-operation through the 
medium of corporations with Federal regulation 
or control, government ownership and manage- 
iment, and socialism. He is for the first of these 
methods, 


A Catholic Tuskegee 

People interested in our Southern negroes have 
often wondered why the Roman Catholic Church 
has not played a greater part in their history and 
life. In the neighborhood of New Orleans and 
Baltimore, and perhaps in other quarters of the 
South where that Church is strong, negroes at- 
tached to white Catholic families have been Cath- 
olics themselves; but elsewhere, and throughout 
the great mass of the race, negro Catholics are 
extremely rare; and apparently there has been 
little effort to increase the number. Yet it can- 
not be said of the Catholic Church that in general 
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it shrinks from work among the poor and lowly. 
On the face of things one would say, rather, that 
here among the American negroes is a field to 
which the methods and machinery of the Church 


of Rome are peculiarly well fitted. Probably the 
history and the racial composition of the Church 
in America offer the real explanation why the 
field has hitherto been comparatively neglected. 
Be that as it may, however, it is decidedly inter- 
esting to learn that the Catholic Board for Mission- 
work among the Colored People proposes to estab- 


lish somewhere in the lower South a great na- 
tional institution on the lines of the Tuskegee 
Institute. Too many institutions of that character 


can hardly be established; the consensus of ap- 
proval of Booker Wasnineton’s general plan for 
helping his race is overwhelming. Nor can it well 
he doubted that the Catholic Church can, if it 
throws itself into the task, profoundly affect the 
future of the negro in America. 


Whistler 

Polities grow irksome these spring days. We 
are glad there are other things. Nature doesn’t 
get much of a chance to show her spring raiment 
on Fifth Avenue, but art is available. There is 
more of it than there used to be, and of a higher 
sort, and more New-Yorkers and other Amer- 
icans take notice of it. The number of thera 
that are taking notice of the Whistlers now on 
view in the loan collection at the Metropolitan 
is encouraging; encouraging, that is to say, to 
other American artists and to those of us in 
general who count the ability to produce and 
enjoy works of art a criterion of civilization. 
Whether Wuistier himself would find 
tention encouraging if he were alive is another 
question. WuistLer had his own way of taking 
things. He might find fault with the kind of 
recognition he is now getting, instead of chuckling 
over the mere amount of it. It was a long time 
before he got much, and he had to go abroad for 
it and fight for it, almost savagely, sustained 
largely by his gift of sarcasm. He fought with 
his tongue and his pen as well as with his brush. 

However, his final triumph, even in his own 
country, is impressive, for his own country is get- 
ting decidedly docile about pictures and things. It 
is coming to be proud of what he did for us all, 
however incidentally, on the other side. A 
many years ago a friend astounded us by predict- 
ing that in a century or so the two American 
names best known in Europe would be WasuiNc- 
TtoN—and Wuistter. The remark has to 
seem less amazing than it did. If when Spain 
is mentioned one is quite likely to think first 
of VELAsQuez, and if when Italy is mentioned, of 
Micuaet ANGELO and Raraet and Lronarpo, why 
may not the time come when Europeans will know 
America by her St.-Gaupenses and WiutstLers 
rather than by her statesmen and financiers? No- 
body asks now, “ Who reads an American book ?” 
If also nobody asks, “ Who looks at an American 
picture?” our gain is hardly less; and WuistLer 
should have a great share of the credit for it. 
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Professor Sumner 

Not since the death of Professor Suater of 
Harvard has any academic community in the 
country lost so big and distinet a personality as 
Yale College lost when Professor WILLIAM GraltAM 
Sumner died. Once an Episcopalian clergyman, 
long an economist, of late years known officially 
as a sociologist, and always a great teacher, no 
matter what the subject he essayed to teach, Pro- 
fessor SuMNER set the impress of his ideas and his 
character on the minds of several generations of 
Yale men, not a few of whom are to-day extremely 
prominent and powerful in this country. One of 
them is President of the United States. Others, 
as teachers, are doubtless putting his example still 
more closely into practice. A logician of the old 
school, he was free-trader rather than a tariff- 
reformer, and doubtless the best known of all free- 
trade professors who at one time were the prime 
objects of the wrath of the Home Market Club. 
His style as a writer was extraordinarily direct, 
succinct, and unadorned. His sentences were of 
a positive pugnacious brevity and forthrightness 
and downrightness. That also was the character 
of his thinking. It is the character of the think- 
ing and the writing and the speaking of more 
university professors than people who think of 
universities as devoted to Ciceronian elegance and 
polish would find it easy to believe. The strong, 
sturdy, positive type of mind finds favor in such 
communities, while the over-delicate and over- 
subtle type, not uncommonly imagined to prevail 
under college elms, frequently if not generally 
misses it. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


27°22 AMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS, 
> for nearly half a century known and 
celebrated as “ Mark Twain,” was 
| born in Florida, Missouri, on Novem- 
) ber 30, 1835. He was the first Amer- 
ican philosopher of his day; he was 
\ the world’s most famous humorist 
of any day. During his later years 
he ranked not only as America’s 
chief man of letters, but likewise as her best-known 
and best-loved citizen. 

The beginnings of that life were sufficiently un- 
promising. The family was a good one, of old Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky stock, but its circumstances were 
reduced, its environment meagre and disheartening. 
The father, John Marshall Clemens—a lawyer by pro- 
fession, a merchant by vocation—byought his house- 
hold to Florida from Jamestown, Tennessee, somewhat 
after the manner of Judge Hawkins, as pictured in 
The Gilded Age. Florida was a small town then, a 
mere village of twenty-one houses located on Salt River, 
but Judge Clemens, as he was usually called, optimistic 
and speculative in his temperament, believed in its 
future. Salt River would be made navigable; Florida 
would become a metropolis. He established a small 
business there, and located his family in the humble 
frame cottage where, five months later, was born a baby 
boy to whom they gave the name of Samuel—a family 
name—and added Langhorne, after an old Virginia 
friend of his father’s. 

The child was puny, and did not make a very sturdy 
fight for life. Still he weathered along, season after 
season, and survived two stronger children, Margaret 
and Benjamin. By 1839 Judge Clemens had lost faith 
in Florida. He removed his family to Hannibal, and 
in this Mississippi River town the little lad whom the 
world was to know as Mark Twain spent his early life. 
In Tom Sawyer we have a picture of the Hannibal 
of those days and the atmosphere of his boyhood 
there. 

His schooling was brief and of a desultory kind. It 
ended one day in 1847 when his father died and it be- 
came necessary that each one should help somewhat in 
the domestic crisis. His brother Orion, ten years his 
senior, was already a printer by trade. Pamela, his 
sister, also considerably older, had acquired music, 
and now took a few pupils. The little boy Sam was 
apprenticed to a printer named Ament. His wages 
consisted of his board and clothes—‘ more board than 
clothes,” as he once remarked to the writer. 

He remained with Ament until his brother Orion 
bought out a little paper in Hannibal in 1850. The 
paper was moved into a part of the Clemens home, and 
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Mark Twain’s mother 


the two brothers ran it, the younger setting most of 
the type. It was no great paper from the beginning, 
and it did not improve with time. Still, it managed 
to survive—country papers nearly always: manage to 
survive—year after year, bringing in some sort of 
return. It was on this paper, The Hannibal Journal, 
that young Sam Clemens began his writings—bur- 
lesques, as a rule, of local characters and conditions 
—usually published in his brother’s absence; generally 


resulting in trouble on his return. Yet they made the 
paper sel], and if Orion had but realized his possession 
he might have turned his brother’s talent into capital 
even then. 

In 1853 (he was not yet eighteen) the boy grew 
tired of his limitations and pined for the wider horizon 
of the world. He gave out to his family that he was 
going to St. Louis on a visit to his sister, now married 
and residing there. He did go to St. Louis, but he 
kept on to New York, where a World’s Fair was then 


Orleans in January, 1861, when Louisiana seceded and 
his boat was put into the Confederate service and sent 
up the Red River. His occupation gone, he took 
steamer for the North—the last one before the blockade 
closed. A blank cartridge was fired at them from 
Jefferson Barracks when they reached St. Louis, but 
they did not understand the signal, and kept on. 
Presently a shell carried away part of the pilot-house, 
and considerably disturbed its inmates. They realized, 
then, that war had really begun. 

















The house at Florida, Missouri, where Mark Twain was born. A house built and occupied by Judge 
Clemens in 1836 (now demolished) was often, erroneously, pointed out as Mark Twain’s birthplace 


going on. In New York he found employment at his 
trade, and during. the hot months of 1853 worked in a 
printing-office in Cliff Street. Then he went to Phila- 
delphia, where he worked a briet time—made a trip 
to Washington, and. presently set out for the West 
again, after an absence of about a year. 

Orion, meanwhile, had established himself at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, and here. the brothers were once more to- 
gether, removing later to Keokuk, still following their 
trade. - Young Sam’ Clemens remained in Keokuk until 
the winter of °56-7, when he caught a-touch of the 
South-American fever then prevalent, and decided to 
go to. Brazil. He left Keokuk for Cincinnati, worked 
that winter in°a_ printing-office there, and in April 
took the little steamer Paul Jones for New Orleans, 
where he expected: to find a South-American vessel. 
In Life on the Mississippi we have ‘the story of how 
he met Horace Bixby and decided to become a_pilot 
instead of ‘a South-American adventurer—jauntily 
setting himself: the stupendous task of learning the 
twelve hundred. miles of 
the Mississippi River : 


In those days Clemens’s sympathies were with the 
South. He hurried up to Hannibal, and enlisted with 
a company of young fellows, who were recruiting with 
the avowed purpose of “ throwing off the yoke of the 
invader.” They were ready for the field, presently, and 
set out in good order, a sort of nondescript cavalry 
detachment, mounted on animals more picturesque than 
beautiful. Still, it was a resolute band, and might 
have done very well, only it rained a good deal, which 
made soldiering disagreeable and hard. Lieutenant 
Clemens resigned at the end of two weeks, and decided 
to go to Nevada with Orion, who was a Union aboli- 
tionist, and had received an appointment from Lincoln 
as secretary of the new territory. 

In Roughing It Mark Twain gives us the story of the 
overland journey made by the two brothers and a 
picture of experiences at the other end—true in aspect, 
even if elaborated now and then in detail. He was 
Orion’s private secretary, but there was no private 
secretary work to do, and no salary attached to the 





between St. Louis and 
New. Orleans as exactly 
and as unfailingly, even 
in the dark, as one 
.knows the way to his 
own features. . [t- seems 
incredible to those who 
knew. Mark Twain in his 
later years—dreamy, un- 
practical, and indifferent 
to details—that he could 
have acquired so vast a 
store of minute facts as 
were required by that 
task. Yet within eigh- 
teen months he had _ be- 
come not only a_ pilot. 
but one of the best and 
most careful pilots on the 
river, entrusted with 
some of the largest and 
most valuable steamers. 
He continued in that 
profession for two and a 
half years longer, and 
during that. time met 
with no disaster that 














cost his owners a single 
dollar for damage. 

Then the war broke 
out. He was in New 
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Mark Twain’s family, from. a photograph taken in 1884. 
From feft to right: Susy, Jean, Mrs. Clemens, Clara 
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position. The incumbent presently went-to mining, 
adding that to his other trades. 

He became a professional miner, but not a rich one. 
He was at Esmeralda (now Aurora), skimping along, 
with not much to eat and less to wear, when he was 
summoned by Joe Goodman, owner and editor of the 
Virginia City Enterprise. to come up and take the 
local editorship of that paper. He had been con- 
tributing sketches to it now and then under the pen- 
name of “ Josh,” and Goodman, a man of fine literary 
instincts, recognized a talent full of possibilities. This 
was in the late summer of 1862. Clemens walked 
seventy miles over very bad roads to take that job, and 
arrived way-worn and travel-stained. He began at a 
salary of $25 a week, picking up news items here and 
there, and contributing occasional sketches—burlesques, 
hoaxes, and the like. When the Legislature convened 
at Carson City, he was sent down to report it, and 
then for the first time began signing his articles “ Mark 
Twaim ”—a river term, used in making soundings, re- 
‘alled from his old pilot days. The name presently 
hecame known up and down the Pacifie coast. His 




















The house in Hannibal where Mark 
Twain spent most of his boyhood days 


articles -were copied and commented upon. He was 
recognized aS one of the foremost among a little 
coterie of overland writers, two of whom, Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte, were soon to acquire a world-wide 
fame. 

He left Carson City one day, after becoming involved 
in a duel, the result of an editorial written in Good- 
man’s absence, and went across the Sierras to San 
Francisco. The duel turned out farcically enough, but 
the new Nevada law, which regarded even a challenge 
or its acceptance as a felony, was an inducement to 
his departure. Furthermore, he had already aspired 
to the wider. field of literary effort. He contributed a 
series of weekly letters to the Enterprise, attached 
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himself to the Morning Call, and wrote occasionally 
for one or two literary papers—the Golden Era and 
the Californian—prospering well enough during the 
better part of a year. Bret Harte and the rest of 
the little Pacifie slope group were also on the staff of 
these papers, and for a time at least the new school 
of American humor mustered in San Francisco. 

But the Mark Twain letters to the Enterprise stirred 
up trouble. They criticised the police department of 
San Francisco so severely that the officials found means 
for bringing charges that made the author’s presence 
there difficult and comfortless, With Steve: Gillis, a 
printer of whom he was fond, he went up into Cala 
veras County, to a cabin on Jackass Hill, where 
Steve’s brother Jim, a lovable, picturesque character 
(the “ Truthful James ” of Bret Harte), owned mining 
claims. Mark Twain decided to spend his vacation in 
pocket-mining, and soon added that science to his store 
of knowledge. It was a haleyon, happy three months 
that he lingered there, but he did not make his fortune; 
he only laid its corner-stone. One day, with Jim 
Gillis, he was following the specks of gold that led to 
a pocket somewhere up the hill, when a chill, dreary 
rain set in. Jim was washing, and Clemens was carry- 
ing water. The “color” became better and better as 
they ascended, and Gillis, possessed with the mining 
passion, would have gone on regardless of the rain. 
Clemens, however, protested, and declared that each 
pail of water was his last. Finally, he said, in his 
deliberate, drawling fashion: 

* Jim, I won’t carry any more water. This work is 
too disagreeable. Let’s go to the house and wait till it 
clears up.” 

Gillis had just taken out a pan of earth. 

“ Bring one more pail, Sam,” he pleaded. 

“T won’t do it, Jim! Not a drop! Not if I knew 
there was a million dollars*in that pan!” 

They left the pan standing there, and went over to 
Angel’s Camp, which was nearer than their own cabin. 
The rain kept on, and they sat around the grocery and 
bar-room, smoking and telling stories to pass the time. 
Among the stories was one told by the proprietor 
about a frog; a frog that had been trained to jump, 
but failed to win a wager because the owner of a rival 
frog had surreptitiously loaded him with shot. The 
story had been circulated among the camps, but Mark 
Twain had never heard it until then, and it amused 
him. He made notes to remember it. 

Meantime, the rain had washed away the top of 
the pan of earth left standing on the slope of Jackass 
Hill, and exposed a handful of nuggets; pure gold. 
Two strangers had come along, and observing it had 
sat down to wait until the thirty-day claim-notice 
posted by Jim Gillis should expire. They did not mind 
the! rain—not with that gold in sight—and the minute 
the thirty days were up they followed the lead a few 
pans further, and took out twenty thousand dollars in 
all. It was a good pocket. Mark Twain missed it by 
one pail of water. Still, it is just as well, perhaps, 
when one remembers The Jumping Frog. ; 

Matters having quieted down in San _ Francisco, 
he returned and took up his work again. Artemus 
Ward, on a_ transcontinental tour, lectured there, 
and, meeting Mark Twain one evening, heard the 
frég story. 

“Write it out,’ he said; “write it out fully, and 
send it to me for a volume of sketches that I am pre- 
paring for Carleton, the publisher. Send it to Carleton, 
in New York.” 

Clemens agreed to do so, but he was slow in pre- 




















Mark Twain in 1864, as a reporter 
on the. Virginia City ‘“ Enterprise” 


paring the manuscript. When it reached Carleton, 
Ward’s book was about ready tor the press, and it did 
not seem worth while to Carleton to inelude the frog 
story. He handed it over to Henry Clapp, editor of 
The Saturday Press—a perishing sheet—saying, 

* Here, Clapp, here’s something you can use.” 

The story appeared in The Saturday Press of No- 
vember 18, 1864. According to the accounts of that 
time, it set all New York in a roar, which annoyed, 
rather than gratified, its author. He had thought very 
little of it indeed, yet had been wondering why some 
of his more highly regarded work had not found fuller 
recognition. 

But The Jumping Frog did not die. Papers printed 
it and reprinted it, and it was translated into foreign 
tongues. The name of “ Mark Twain” became known 
as the author of that sketch, and the two were perma 
nently associated from the day of its publication. 

Such fame as it brought did not yield heavy finan 
cial return. Its author continued to win a more or 
less precarious livelihood for a year or so longer, doing 
miscellaneous work, and in 1866 was employed by the 
Sacramento Union to contribute a series of ‘letters 
from the Sandwich Islands. They were notable let 
ters, widely read and freely copied, and the sojourn 
there was a generally fortunate one. It was during 
his stay in the islands that the survivors of the wrecked 
vessel, the Hornet, came in after a long privation at 
sea. Clemens was sick at the time, but Anson, Bur 
lingame, who was in Honolulu, and had grown fond of 
him, had him carried in a cot to the hospital, where 
he could interview the surviving sailors, and take down 
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The house built by Mark Twain at Harttord 
in 1874, and occupied by him until. 189! 














Mark Twain in 1890. From a portrait 
painted at Onteora by Carroll Beckwith 





their story. It proved a great “ beat” for the Union, 
and added considerably to its author’s prestige. On his 
return to San Francisco he contributed an article on 
the Hornet disaster to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, and looked 
forward to its publication as the beginning of a real 
career. But, alas! when it appeared the printer and 
the proof-reader had somehow converted ‘ Mark 
Twain” into “ Mark Swain,” and his dreams: perished. 

Undecided now as to his next venture, he was one day 
advised by a friend to deliver a lecture. He was al- 
ready known as an entertaining impromptu speaker, 
and his adviser judged his possibilities well. In 
Roughing It we find the story of that first lecture and 
its suecess. He followed it with other lectures up and 
down the coast. He had added one more profession to 
his intellectual stock in trade. 

It was about this time that the first great Mediter- 
ranean steamship excursion began to be exploited. No 
such ocean pienic had ever been planned before, and it 
created a good deal of interest East and West. Mark 
Twain heard of it, and wanted to go. The Alta-Cali- 
fornia had sufficient faith to advance the money for his 
passage, on the understanding that he was to con- 
tribute frequent letters, at twenty dollars apiece. It 
was a liberal offer, as rates went in those days, and a 
godsend in the fullest sense of the word to Mark 
Twain. He set out for the East in December, arriving 
in New York well in advance of the sailing-date, which 
was set for June 10, 1867. In New York he met Frank 
Fuller, whom he had known as territorial Governor of 
Utah, an energetic and enthusiastic admirer of the 
Western humorist. Fuller immediately proposed that 
Clemens give a lecture in order to establish his repu- 
tation on the Atlantic coast. Clemens demurred, but 
Fuller insisted, and engaged Cooper Union for the 
occasion. Not many tickets were sold. Fuller, how- 
ever, always ready for an emergency, sent out a flood 
of complimentaries to the school-teachers of New York 
and adjacent territory, and the house was crammed. 
It turned out to be a notable event. Mark Twain was 
at his best that night; the audience laughed until, as 
some of them declared when the lecture was over, they 
were too weak to leave their seats. His success as a 
lecturer was assured. 

The Quaker City was the steamer selected for the 
great Oriental tour. It sailed as advertised, in June, 
1867, and was absent five months, during which Mark 
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“ Stormfield,” Mark Twain’s home at Redding, Connecticut, during the last years of his life 


Twain contributed regularly to the Alta-California, and 
wrote several letters for the New York 7'ribune. They 
were read and copied everywhere. They preached a 
new gospel in travel-literature—a gospel of seeing with 
an overflowing honesty; a gospel of sincerity in ac- 
cording praise to whatever he considered genuine, and 
ridicule to the things believed to be shams. It was a 
gospel that Mark Twain continued to preach during 
his whole career. It became, in fact, his chief literary 
message to the world, a worid ready for that message. 

He returned to find himself famous. Publishers were 
ready with propositions for collecting the letters in 
book form. The American Publishing Company, of 
Hartford, proposed a volume. elaborately illustrated, 
to be sold by subscription. He accepted their terms, 
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“ His mornings he was likely to pass in bed” 


and went to Washington to prepare copy. But he 
could not work quietly there, and presently was back 
in San Franciseo putting his book together, leeturing 
occasionally to overcrowded houses. He returned in 
August, 1868, with the maftuscript of 7'he Innocents 
Abroad, and that winter, while his book was being 
manufactured, lectured throughout the East and Middle 
West, making his headquarters in Hartford, and in 
Elmira, New York. 

He had an especial reason for going to Elmira. On 
the Quaker City he had met a young man by the name 
of Charles Langdon, and one day in the bay of Smyrna 
had seen a miniature of the boy’s sister, Olivia Lang- 
don, then a girl of about twenty-two. He fell in love 
with that picture and still more deeply in love with 
the original when he met her in New York on his 
return. The Langdon home was in Elmira, and it was 
for this reason that he frequently sojourned there. 
When the proofs of The Innocents Abroad were sent 
him, he took them along, and he and gentle, sweet 
‘“* Livy ” Langdon read them together. What he lacked 
in those days in literary delicacy she detected, and 
together they pruned it away. She became his editor 
that winter—a position which she held until her death. 

The book was published in July, 1869, and its suc- 
cess was immediate and abundant. On his wedding 
day, February 2, 1870, Clemens received a check from 
his publishers for more than four thousand dollars, 
royalty accumulated during the three months preceding. 
The sales soon amounted to more than fifty thousand 
copies, and had increased to very nearly one hundred 
thousand at the end of the first three years. That 
was forty years ago. It was a book of travel; its 
lowest price $3.50. Even with our increased reading 
population no such sale is found for a book of that 
description to-day. And J'he Innocents Abroad holds 
its place—still outsells every other book in its par- 
ticular field. 

After his marriage, Mark Twain decided to settle 
down. He had bought an interest in the Express, of 
Buffalo, New York, and took up his residence in that 
city in a house presented to the young couple by Mr. 
Langdon. It did not prove a fortunate beginning. 
Sickness, death, and trouble of many kinds put a blight 
on the happiness of their first married year and gave 
them a distaste for the home in which they had made 
such a promising start. A baby boy, Langdon Clemens, 
came along in November, but he was never a strong 
child. By the end of the following year the Clemenses 
had arranged for a residence in Hartford, temporary-at 
first, later made permanent. It was in Hartford that 
little Langdon died, early in 1872. 

Clemens, meanwhile, had sold out his interest in the 
ERapress, severed his connection with the Galaxy, a 
magazine for which he was doing a department each 
month, and had written a second book for the American 
Publishing Company, Roughing It, published in 1872. 
He was still lecturing, and made a trip to London that 
year to deliver a series of lectures under the manage- 
ment of George Dolby. He went alone, but presently 
returned for Mrs. Clemens and the new baby, Susy, 
and the three. spent a good portion of 1873 and 4 in 
England and. Scotland. 

During their absence a home. was being built for 
them in Hartford, and on their. return, in the autumn 
of 1874, they took up residence in it—a happy resi- 
dence, continued through seventeen well-nigh perfect 
years. ‘Their summers they spent in Elmira, on 
Quarry, Farm—a beautiful hilltop, the home of Mrs. 
Clemens’s sister. It was in Elmira that much of his 
literary work was done. He had a special study there, 
some distance from the house, where he loved to work 
out his fancies and put them into visible form. 

It was not so easy. to work at Hartford; there 
was too much going on, The Clemens home was a 
sort. of general headquarters for literary folk near 
and far, and. for distinguished foreign visitors of every 
sort. . Howells and Aldrich made it their half-way 
station between Boston and New York, and every 
foreign notable who visited America made a pilgrimage 
to Hartford to see Mark Twain. Some even went as 
far as Elmira, and one. of these, Rudyard ,Kipling, 
toiled afoot up the long hill road that led to Quarry 


arm. 

Hartford had its own literary group. Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe lived near the Clemens home; also 
Charles Dudley Warner. The Clemens and Warner 
families were constantly associated, and The Gilded 
Age, published in 1873, resulted from the friendship 
of Warner and Mark Twain. The character of Colonel 
Sellers in that book has become immortal, and it is a 
character that only Mark Twain could create, for it 
embodies—and in no very exaggerated degree—charac- 
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author had a contract with the New York 
Sun for a number of European letters, 
which he contributed that winter, and dur- 
ing the next three years he engaged in a 
bitter losing battle with the financial storm. 
With the failure of Charles L. Webster & 
Company he found himself bankrupt, and 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars in 
debt. Yet during this period of hard and 
hopeless struggle he had written the book 
which of all his works will perhaps survive 
longest—his lovely and beautiful story of 
Joan of Are. All his life, Joan had been his 
favorite character in the world’s history, 
and during those trying months and years 
of the early 90’s—in Berlin, in Florence, in 
Paris—-he was conceiving and putting his 
picture of that gentle girl-warrior into per- 
fect literary form. .It was published in 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE— anonymously, _ be- 
cause, as he said, it would not have been 
received seriously if appearing over his own 
name. The authorship was presently recog- 
nized. Exquisitely, reverently, as the story 
was told, it had in it the touch of quaint 
and tender humor which could only have 
been given to it by Mark Twain. 

It was only now and then that Mark 
Twain lectured during these years. He had 
made a reading tour with George W. Cable 
during the winter of 1884 and 5, but he 
abominated the platform, and often vowed he 
would never appear before an audience again. 
Yet in 1895, when he was sixty years old, 
he decided to rebuild his fortunes by mak- 
ing a reading tour around the world. It 
was not required of him to pay his debts 
in full. The creditors were willing to accept 
forty per cent. of the liabilities, and had 
agreed to a settlement on that basis. But 
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In the pergola at “ Stormfield” 


teristics that were his own. The tendency to make 
millions was always imminent; temptation was al- 
ways hard to resist. Money-making schemes are con- 
tinually being placed before men of means and promi- 
nence, and Mark Twain to the day of his death found 
such schemes fatally attractive. 

It was because of the Sellers characteristics in him 
that he invested in a type-setting machine which cost 
him nearly two hundred thousand dollars, and helped 
to wreck his fortunes by-and-by. It was because -of 
this characteristic that he invested in numberless 
schemes of lesser importance, but no less disastrous in 
the end. His one successful commercial venture was his 
association with Charles L. Webster in the publication 
of the Grant Memoirs, of which enough copies were 
sold to pay a royalty of four hundred thousand dollars 
to Grant’s widow—the largest royalty ever paid from 
any single publication. It saved the Grant family 
from poverty, but even this was a disaster to Mark 
Twain, for it led to scores of other book ventures, and 
eventually the firm went to wreck in the panic of 1893. 

Meanwhile he had written and published a number of 
books. Tom Sawyer, Prince and the Pauper, Life on 
the Mississippi, Huckleberry Finn, and A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, were among the vol- 
umes that had entertained the world, and inspired it 
with admiration and love for their author. In 1878-9 
he had taken his family to Europe (there were two lit- 
tle girls now, Susan and Clara), where they spent their 
time in travelling over the Continent. It was during 
this period that he was joined. by his intimate friend 
and daily companion, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of 
Hartford, and the two made a journey, the story of 
which is told in A Tramp Abroad. 

In 1891 the Hartford house was closed indefinitely, 
and the family, now five in number—for there had 
come another little girl, Jean—took up residence in 
Berlin. The type-setting machine and the unfortunate 
publishing venture were drawing heavily on the family 
finances at this period, and the cost of the Hartford 
establishment was too great to be maintained. The 
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this did not satisfy Mrs. Clemens and it 
did not satisfy him. They decided to pay 
dollar for dollar. They sailed for America, 
and in July, 95, set out from Elmira on the 
long trail across land and sea. Mrs. 
Clemens and Clara Clemens joined this pilgrimage. 
Susy and Jean Clemens remained at Elmira with their 
aunt. Looking out of the car windows, the travellers 
saw Susy waving them an adieu. They were never 
to see her alive again. 

The reading tour was one of triumph. 
and crowded 
houses _ prevailed 


High prices 

















Engrossed in his favorite game 


academic honors. Already, in 1888, he had reeeived 
from Yale College the degree of Master of Arts, and 
the same college, made him a Doctor of Literature, in 


1901. A year later the university of his own State, 
at Columbia, Missouri, conferred the same degree, 
and then, in 1907, came the crowning honor, when 


venerable Oxford tendered him the doctor’s robe. 

“T don’t know why they should give me a degree 
like that,” he said, quaintly; “I never doctored any 
literature; I wouldn't know how.” 

He had thought never to cross the ocean again, but 
he declared he would travel to Mars and back, if 
necessary, to get that Oxford degree. He appreciated 
its full meaning—recognition by the world’s foremost 
institution of learning of the achievements of one who 
had no learning of the institutionary kind. He sailed 
in June, and his sojourn in England was marked by 


a continuous ovation. His hotel was besieged with 


callers. Two secretaries were busy nearly twenty hours 
a day attending to visitors and mail. When he ap 


peared on the street his name went echoing in every 
direction and the multitudes gathered. On the day 
when he rose, in his scarlet robe and. black mortar 
board, to receive his degree (and he must have made 
a splendid picture in that dress, with his crown of 
silver hair) the vast assembly went wild. What a 








everywhere. The 
author-reader vis- 
ited Australia, 
New Zealand, 
India, South Afri- 
ca, arriving in 
England at last 
with the money 
and material which 
would pay off the 
heavy burden of, 
debt and. make 
him once more 
free before the 
world. And in 
that hour of tri- 
umph came the 
heavy blow. Susy 
Clemens, never 
very strong, had 
been struck down. 
The first cable an- 
nounced her _ill- 
ness. The mother 
and Clara sailed 
at once. Before 
they were half-way 
across the ocean a 
second cable an- 
nounced that Susy 
was dead. The 
father had to meet 
and endure the 


























heartbreak alone; 
he could not reach 
America in time 
for the burial. He 
remained in Eng- 
land, and was’ joined 
family. 

They passed that winter in London and the next 
summer in Switzerland, where the book Following 
the Equator was finished. The returns from it and 
from his reading venture wiped away Mark Twain’s 
indebtedness, antl made him free. He could go back 
to America, as he said, able to look any man in the 
face again. ; 

Yet he did not go immediately. He could live more 
economically abroad, and economy was still necessary. 
The family spent two winters in Vienna, and their 
apartments there constituted a veritable court, where 
the world’s notables gathered. Another winter in 
England followed, and then. in the latter part of 1900, 
they went home—that is, to America. Mrs. Clemens 
never could bring herself to return to Hartford, and 
never saw their home there again. 

Mark Twain’s return to America was in the nature 
of a national event. Wherever he appeared throngs 
turned out to bid him welcome. Mighty banquets were 
planned in his honor. It was as if a nation had re- 
ceived its king. 

In a house at 14 West Tenth Street, and in a beauti- 
ful place at Riverdale on the Hudson, most of the 
next three years were passed. Then Mrs. Clemens 
became very ill, and in the autumn of 1903 the family 
went to Florence for her benefit. There, on the 5th of 
June, 1904, she died. They brought her back, and laid 
her beside Susy, at Elmira. That winter the Clemens 
family took up residence at 21 Fifth Avenue, and re- 
mained there until the completion of -Stormfield, at 
Redding, Connecticut, in 1908. 

In his later life Mark Twain was accorded high 
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there by the sorrowing 


A winter view from the piazza at “ Stormfield” 


triumph indeed for the little Missouri printer boy! 
Mark Twain’s work was always of a kind to make 
people talk, always important, even when it was mere 
humor. Yet it was seldom’ that; there was always 
wisdom under it, and purpose, and these things gave 
it dynamie force and enduring life. Some of his 
aphorisms—so quaint in form as to invite laughter 
—are yet fairly startling in their purport. His para- 
phrase, “ When in doubt, tell the truth,” is of this 
sort. “ Frankness is a jewel; only the young can 
afford it,” he once said to the writer, apropos of a little 
girl’s remark. His daily speech was full of such 
things. The secret of his great charm was his axio 
matie utterance combined with the gentle quaintness 
of its form. 

His work did not cease when the pressing need 
of money came to an end. He was full of ideas, 
and likely to begin a new article or story at any time. 
He wrote and published a number of notable sketches, 
articles, stories, even books, during these later years, 
among them that marvellous short story—one of the 
most human in the English language—The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg. In that story, as in most of his 
later work, he proved to the world that he was much 
more than a humorist—that he was, in fact, a great 
teacher, moralist, philosopher-—the greatest, perhaps, 
of his age. 

Any attempt to designate Mark Twain’s place in 
the world’s literary history would be presumptuous 
now. Yet I cannot help thinking that he will main- 
tain his supremacy in the century that produced him. 
I think so beeause of all the writers of that hundred 
years his work was the most human—his utterances 
went most surely to the mark. In the long analysis 
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of the ages it is the truth that counts, and he never 
approximated, never compromised, but pronounced 
those absolute verities to which every human being 
of whatever rank must instantly respond. 

His understanding of subjective human nature—the 
vast, upwritten life within-- was simply amazing. 
Such knowledge he acquired at the fountainhead— 
that is,, from himself. He recognized in himself a 
supreme’ example of the human being with all the at- 
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His life at Stormfield—he had never seen the place 
until the day of his arrival—was a peaceful and serene 
old age. Not that he was really old; he never was that. 
His step, his manner, his point of view were all, and 
always, young. He was fond of children and frequently 
had them about him. He delighted in games— 
especially in billiards—and in building the house at 
“ Stormfield ” the billiard-room was first considered. 
He had a genuine passion for the sport; without it his 
afternoon was not com- 
plete. His mornings he 
was likely to pass in 











bed, smoking—he was 
always smoking—and at- 
tending to his correspond- 
ence and reading. His- 
tory and the sciences in- 
terested him, and his bed 
was strewn with biogra- 
phies and stories of as- 
tronomical and geologic- 
al research. The vast- 
ness of distances and 
periods always impressed 
him. He had no head 
for figures, but he would 
labor for hours over 
scientific calculations, 
trying to compass them 
and to grasp their gigan- 
tie import. I remember 
once finding him highly 
elated over the fact that 
he had figured out for 
liimself the length in 
hours and minutes of a 
“ light year.” He showed 
me the pages covered 
with figures, and was 








more proud of them than 


Where Huck Finn lived in Hannibal st they had been’ the 


tributes of power and of weakness, and he made his 
analysis complete. 

He recorded, too, unsparingly and without stint. 
During the period of his residence at 21 Fifth Avenne, 
he dictated a voluminous autobiographical manu 
script, some of which appeared in The North Amer- 
ican Review, but most of which will never see the 
light of publication during this century. It contains 
some of his best work, but much of it is too personal 
and too intimate for the living generation. 


pages of an_ immortal 

story. Then we played 
billiards, but even his favorite game could not make 
him altogether forget his splendid achievement. 

It was on the day before Christmas, 1909, that 
heavy bereavement once more came into the life of 
Mark Twain. His youngest daughter, Jean, long sub- 
ject to epileptie attacks, was seized with a convulsion 
while in her bath and died before assistance reached 
her. He was dazed by the suddenness of the blow. 
His philosophy sustained him. He was glad, deeply 
glad for the beautiful girl that had been released. 
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The famous white flannel suit. From a’ photograph taken at Tuxedo in the summer of 1907 
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Mark Twain in his doctor’s robes at Oxford, where the 
degree of Litt. Doc. was conferred upon him in 1907 


“T never greatly envied anybody but the dead,” he 
said, when he had looked at her; “1 always envy the 
dead.” 

The coveted estate of silence; time’s only absolute 
gift; it was the one benefaction he had ever considered 
worth while. 

Yet the years were not unkindly to Mark Twain. 
They brought him sorrow, but they brought him like- 
wise the capacity and opportunity for large enjoyment, 
and at the last they laid upon him a kind of benedic- 
tion. Naturally impatient, he grew always more 
gentle, more generous, more tractable and considerate 
as the seasons passed. His final days may be said to 
have been spent in the tranquil light of a summer after- 
noon. 

The world will miss Mark Twain—it will miss him 
very much. Even though he has been in retirement 
and inactive, he has never been ignored nor forgotten. 
He has been always there, a stately moral bulwark 
which hypocrisy, superstition, and fraud were loath to 
attack—-a mighty national menace to sham. 

Then, all in a moment, he is gone, and only vacancy 
is left behind. The king of a realm as wide as the 
world is dead, and we may not shout “ Long live the 
king!” for there is none to take his place. 


A Critical Comment 
on Mark Twain’sWork 


Excerpts from an article contributed to the 
“North American Review” for February, 1901, by 


W. D. HOWELLS 


So far as I know, Mr. Clemens is the first writer to 
use in extended writing the fashion we all use in 
thinking, and to set down the thing that comes into 
his mind without fear or favor of the thing that went 
hefore, or the thing that may be about to follow. I, 
for instance, in putting this paper together, am anxious 
to observe some sort of logical order, to discipline such 
impressions and notions as I have of the subject into 
a coherent body which shall march column-wise to 
a contlusion obvious if not’ inevitable from the start. 
But Mr. Clemens, if he were writing it, would not be 
anxious to do any such thing. He would take what- 
ever offered itself to his hand out of that mystical 
chaos, that divine ragbag, which we call the mind, and 
leave, the reader to look after relevancies and sequences 
for himself. These there might be, but not of that 
hard-and-fast sort which I am eager to lay hold of, 
and the result would at least be satisfactory to the 
author, who would have shifted the whole responsi- 
bility to the reader, with whom it belongs, at least as 
much as with the author. In other words, Mr. Clemens 
uses in work on the larger scale the method of the elder 
essayists, and you know no more where you are going 
to bring up in The Innocents Abroad or Following the 
Equator than in an essay of Montaigne. The end you 
arrive at is the end of the book, and you reach it 
amused but edified, and sorry for nothing but to be 
there. You have noted the author’s thoughts, but not 
his order of thinking; he has not attempted to trace 
the threads of association between the things that have 
followed one another; his reason, not his logic, has con- 
vinced you, or rather it has persuaded you, for you 
have not been brought under conviction. It is not cer- 
tain that this method is of design with Mr. Clemens; 
that might spoil it; and possibly he will be as much 
surprised as any one to know that it is his method. 
It is imaginable that he pursues it from no wish but 
to have pleasure of his work, and not to fatigue either 
himself or his reader; and his method may be the 
secret of his vast popularity, but it cannot be the 
whole secret of it. Any one may compose a scrap-book, 
and offer it to the public with nothing of Mark Twain’s 
good fortune. Everything seems to depend upon the 
nature of the scraps, after all; his scraps might have 
been consecutively arranged, in a studied order, and 
still have immensely pleased; but there is no doubt 
that people like things that have at least the appear- 
ance of not having been drilled into line. Life itself 
has that sort of appearance as it goes on; it is an 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES CONTAINING A RECORD OF A HUNTING EXPEDITION THROUGH SOUTH 
CENTRAL AFRICA, ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, MANY OF WHICH WERE TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


By H. R. H. Héeleme de France, Duchess of Aosta 


Berra. 
HE town is built on the sand, on 
ground won from the sea. It con- 


sists of a long, long street planted 
on both sides with aerial-rooted ficus 
trees, or with mimosa, bearing bril- 
liant red flowers and big brown 
pods. No more electric trams, no 
horses. no carriages, no macadam- 
ized roads are here, only sand and 
We really are in Africa. One goes 








nothing but sand. 
about in a trolley on little: rails, pushed by two 


negroes, fine people, young and active. I ask M. 
Querrol, the temporary governor, what is done with 
all the old people in this country! 

When pushing the trolley the negroes run on the 
rails, to avoid the extra toil of sinking into the sand 
at every step; there forms. in consequence, a callosity 
down the middle of the soles of their feet. Here, as 
along the railway, one never sees a native woman; 
they seem to hide themselves. 

The crickets are deafening; last night they were in- 
tolerable, they were like a wooden rattle going at 
full speed inside my room, They sing without inter- 
mission, starting simultaneously as by some signal, 
and awakening one with a start. When they stop, 
equally simultaneously, one remains half deafened, 
one’s ears buzzing, the noise that preceded the silence 
was so loud. 

Having left Beira at nine o’clock last night, at 
two-thirty we arrive at Macequece, a little embryo 
African town. Our ear is detached from the train; 
it will be our house for several days. An hour’s drive 
in two mule-carts takes us to the Pardy Gold Mine. 
The road is good, but up-hill nearly the whole way. 
This mine was already known to the ancients, traces 
of workings being found which seem to go back to 
the time of the Assyrians. It was, in fact, these 
traces which first drew attention to the mine, and at- 
tracted the gold-seekers. It is supposed that the 
envoys of King Solomon came here to colleet the 
precious metal, so necessary to the magnificence of 
that sumptuous monarch. The mine was granted by 
the Portuguese Mozambique Company—possessors of 
the territory—to the Macequece Gold Mine Company, 
which sublet it to two Englishmen, one of whom, Mr. 
Iivans, showed us over it. Two galleries are being 
worked, and the vein is rich. but the labor is hard 
and expensive. After a steep ascent we entered one of 
the galleries, carrying acetylene lanterns. We met 
little wagons pushed by half-naked black men covered 
with a layer of dust that made them look gray, ex- 
cept where sweat marked them with shining patches. 
They each carry a candle, which lights with a sinister 
gleam these earth-colored spectres, who run noiselessly, 
barefooted, through this obscure labyrinth. 

After twenty minutes’ walk we arrive at the end 
of one of the numerous bifurcations, where the blacks 
are busy loading up the ore already detached from the 
walls. A boy with a candle on his head is squatting 
on a sloping heap of stone; he pushes the ore toward 
two others, who throw it into the wagons, and others 
take away the full ones to the entrance to the gallery. 
There the ore is divided; the poor rock is thrown into 
a ravine, while that containing gold is put aside. Af- 
ter which come the crushing, the separation of the gold 
from the rock, the washing, and finally the smelting. 

Edmundian, December 1, 1909.—-To-day we visited 
a copper-mine. We arrived at the summit of Ed- 
mundian mountain, passing between two heaps of ore 
which shone in the sun. We enter the sixth gallery, 
where we follow the vein already worked. One feels 
the tale under one’s feet—it is very slippery. 

At the end of the gallery is an electrie motor which 
supplies light for the mine and drives the lift for the 
ore. We go down by this lift four hundred feet below 
the gallery. The shaft is lined with timber coming 
from Norway, since the kind used in the galleries, 
which is supplied by the surrounding country, would 
not be strong enough to support the walls of the shaft. 
Going dqwn we pass several galleries that are being 
worked, the multitude of little electric lamps that 

















A long, long street, planted on both sides 








light them brightening 
for an instant the dark 
night of the shaft; 
then the lift continues 
its descent, plunging 
us again into darkness. 

We arrive at the end 


of our subterranean 
journey. The gallery 
begins by being very 
high, like a big hall, 
with here and_ there 
abandoned — shafts, or 
great cavities in the 
walls, where the vein 


was bigger, and whence 
they have extracted 
tons of ore. Under our 
feet we hear the regular 
noise of the miners’ 
picks, accompanied by 
songs which reach us 
vaguely through the 
granite _ shell. Who 
would have thought to 
have heard gay songs 
underground? When 
one thinks of the hard 
life of these poor people, 
who would imagine 
that happiness can be 
more real in careless 
poverty than in riches 
and luxury? 

We walk farther and 


farther. The air be- 
gins to rarefy and is 
full of dust. On our 


level we hear the sound 
of picks, and when we 














arrive at the end of the 
gallery the air is suffo- 
eating, the dust is 
thick, and one can 7 
hardly see through a gray fog the five or six negroes 
who are working there, loosening the ore from the 
hard wall. We cannot stand the atmosphere for long, 
and we return to the surface. A system of aerial 

















It rushes swiftly on—and plunges down 


transportation. worked by electricity, carries the ore 
from the mouth of the mine down to the furnaces. 


Umtali, December 21, 1909.—Here we leave the 
Portuguese Colony of the Mocgambique, and enter the 


territory of the British South Africa Company. 
Victoria Falls, December 29th—On getting out of 
the train one stops short to listen to the rolling of 
the water which thunders furiously, filling the air with 
sound. What can one say? The pen is powerless to 
describe the beauty of the scene—the majesty of the 
falls—the poetry of the surroundings!. Many people 
have spoken of it, no one has been able to give an 
idea of the magnificence of the Victoria Falls—* Mo- 
sioa Tunya” in the native language, which means, 
“smoke that sounds.” One is fascinated, attracted, 
held by the sight of this imposing mass of. water. 
Above the falls the river is spread out; wide and 
shallow. Black rocks appear on the surface, others 
are covered with vegetation;. everything seems to 
sleep. The river flows gently, almost calmly toward 
the precipice, seemingly quite unaware of the abyss 
about to engulf it. It flows on, thus, like everything 
else, subject to the inviolable law of the course of 
nature. Then, suddenly, emptiness attracts it it hur- 
ries on, hurtling against the big-rocks placed there 
iike boundaries, heralds of danger; the obstacle only 
increases its pace; it rushes swiftly on—and plunges 
down. «While falling the water: foams, and a_ thick 
mist rises so high above the trees.that one can. see it 
from afar like a column of smoke.: The. falls are 
2,029 yards long and 400 feet: high—nearly - twice. as 
long as, and two and a halfimes higher than, Niagara. 
The surrounding vegetation is luxuriant; the constant 
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One goes about in a trolley on little rails 


moisture and the atmosphere of a hot-house give an 
exuberant vigor to nature. 
To obtain a complete impression of this wonder, we 


follow all its evolutions; we go up the river-a few 
hundred yards to where the water is calm, and so 


shallow that by jumping from rock to rock one can 
get right to the middle of the stream dry-shod. Then 
we descend along the bank as far as the level of the 
fall. One feels very small in front of such a great 
wonder; one stops—without words—almost without 


thoughts, overcome by the beauty of the sight. Fol- 
lowing along the cliff. in front of the Falls, we go 


through the “ rain forest,” a mass of trees, palms, and 
lianas, through which the light hardly penetrates, the 
air hardly circulates, while the atmosphere is full of 
moisture. Clearings among the trees allow one to see, 
through a wonderful picture-frame, the boiling water, 


which, having dashed itself upon the rocks at the 
bottom of the gulf, rebounds toward the sky, im- 


ploring to be taken back among the luminous clouds. 
But it is not taken up, and it falls back dispersed by 
the breeze, scattered in refreshing drops on every leaf, 
and even on the smallest blades of grass. 

We come to the railway bridge, a great work thrown 
holdly from one cliff to the other, suspended four hun- 


dred feet above the yawning gulf. Underneath it 
rolls the whole width of the Zambesi, thundering, 


rolling, bounding, boiling. It has to pass through this 
narrow defile between two gigantic cliffs of dark 
basalt, which imprison its fury for nearly fifty miles. 
Here the pen of a poet is necessary to paint that which 
only the eye is capable of retleeting. Behind us lies 
the narrow defile; in front, on the other side of the 
bridge, the foaming waters are continuously rolling 
down, and everywhere is a thick curtain of vegetation. 
At our. feet are valleys where one can distinguish only 
a forest of heads of trees mingled with palms; under- 
neath us green bushes hanging from each black rock. 

















One looks round, and one’s house is down 


Paso neat oneness 














Livingstone, January 1, 1910.—The _ territory 
governed by the “Chartered Company” is larger in 
extent than Germany ; the dialects are infinitely varied ; 
the religion is mostly ancestor-worship and supersti- 
tion; ritual does not exist, nor legend about the be- 
ginning of things, nor a definite system of morality. 
Still, the Batoka, who are one of the dominant races, 
believe in the existence of a Superior Being, and in 
the immortality of the soul. The sorcerer approaches 
most nearly to being a priest, but he has various 
offices; he is also doctor, lawyer, and judge. With 
them family ceremonies, marriages, ete., are purely 
civil. But the ceremony for rain-making, and those 
concerned with war, have a spiritual character. Many 
superstitions are attached to birth. When twins are 
born, the second to arrive in the world is killed. If 

















One feels small in front of such a great wonder 


a woman dies in childbirth, the child, living or dead, 
is buried with her. Requests in marriage and the 
presents exchanged are here nearly the same as among 
the Zulu tribes. 

Among the Barotse, until quite a recent date, when 
a king died, twenty or thirty of his young slaves were 
buried with him, alive! Many tribes have different 
tattoo marks, or other distinctions, such as pulling 
out two or more front teeth, or filing them to a point. 
It is said that this custom was instituted by the kings 
to enable them to distinguish their subjects more 
easily. The tribes have different ways of salutation; 
when the Barotse meet a white man of importance 
they kneel down and clap their hands softly seven or 
eight times; on the contrary, when relations meet, 
they kneel down in front of each other, kiss the palms 
of their hands and—spit in each other’s face! 

Broker Hill, Sunday, January 2, 1910.—Here we 
leave the train and pitch our tents, saying a glad 
good-by to trains, hotels, and other sorts of civiliza- 
tion. On either side of us rise from the veld two 
rocky hillocks containing much lead and _ sulphates, 
which, however, have brought no profit to the country 
that tried to work them. But in one of these hillocks 
is a big cave full of bones of animals belonging to a 
zemote period not yet determined. Everywhere in the 

















Three square huts—this was Kashito 


‘ave one sees the bones encrusted in the damp, friable 
earth; one has only to dig a little to find fragments 
of all sizes. 

On the March.—In the early morning, while one is 
finishing one’s dressing, one suddenly sees the curtain 
door of the tent lifted, and a black face, looking rather 
seared, is thrust in. It is a porter in a hurry to 
take away his load. If one turns round and speaks 
to him, he disappears, but, if one pretends not to see, 
he reaches out a hand and furtively carries off his 
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packege. When the boy has undone and packed the 
bed, tables, etc., and the tent is empty, and one leaves 
it, the porters rush at it as if their lives depended on 
their quickness. One looks round, and one’s flying 
house is down .and in process of being rolled up and 
put into sacks. All the sacks, cases, and boxes are 
then lined up, each with its porter behind, and when 
all is ready the order to march is given, and the three 
hundred porters start off singing. Far from being 
monotonous, the five or six hours’ daily mareh is full 
of attraction. We follow a little path that winds 
about, sometimes through trees, sometimes across wide 
plains. The variety of trees is great; their leaves, 
trunks, and shapes are so different that the wood is 
infinitely varied in aspect. The morning sun throws 
their shadows on a carpet of grass, studded with many- 
colored flowers. There are anemones—white, pink, 
or mauve—blue poligolas, vellow malvacex, white rosa- 
cee; little saxifrages that balance their corollas at the 
ends of fine stalks; pink begonias that dwell on the 
monster ant-hills under the shade of trees to whose 
branches cling pale blue or pink convolvulus;_peri- 
winkles seem to look at one with big, frightened eyes; 
euphorbias martagon lilies mark the green grass 
with a splash of blood. On soft beds of dark green 
moss loll any number of mushrooms: white ones as 
big as small tables, others shaped like turned-up hats; 
brown ones, yellow, orange, and red. The gardenias 
are in flower and scent the air; from the trees hang 
long mosses, gray, like silver beards, that catch at 
everything that passes. From time to time one meets 
accumulations of precipitous rocks, covered with quite 
a different vegetation—cactus, lichen, saxifrage, fern, 
ete. Then the scene changes again, and there are 
tields edged on both sides with trees, like wide, green 
alleys in English parks. There exist so many varieties 
of orchids that one cannot describe them: delicate 
mauve ones, mative edged with brown, brown touched 
with yellow; snow-white marsh-orchis, blue-white, 
green-white, and wine-colored. 

From the muddy bottom of a still pool some water- 
lilies have sent up their long stalks to the surface, 
and there are born blue flowers—blue, like the Italian 
sky! They lie languidly on the still water; the wind 
can rustle the reeds that surround them, the swallows 
van touch them with their wings, but the water-lilies 
are not affected—water-lilies are impassive. 

Mutungushi, January, 1910.—A_ violent storm 
bursts; it is not rain that falls, but buckets of water 
that the sky pours on our heads; in an instant the 
gutters round our tents become running rivers. But 
this rain has one advantage—-it gives us a supply of 
clean water, for each of us puts out before his tent 
his bath, bucket, or basin. The water we had found 
here was very thick and dirty. It is already getting 
cusk, and the falling rain and the mist rising from 
the wet ground make it still darker. Sitting in my 
tightly closed tent, I hear through the pattering of the 
water steps, and then a call for the “ niampara na 
pagasi” (the captain of the porters). It is the day 
for distributing food. A minute ago all was dull and 
silent in the camp. Now suddenly everything is in 
movement. Thefe are shouts from all sides, calls, 
answers, and questions from afar. Through the little 
window I see these poor savages shining with the 
water that is flowing on their black skins. First a 
shaven head appears above the grass, or from behind 
a tree, then the man gets up and comes, running and 
jumping, so as not to miss his turn. They joke and 
laugh and shout, perfectly content, forgetting that they 
had walked all day with a heavy load on their shoul- 
ders, forgetting that to- 
morrow they will march 
again, forgetting the 




















All the sacks, cases, and boxes are lined up 


the huts are round, and crowned with a tuft of grass; 
others have verandas of leaves over the doors. In fine 
weather a fire is made in front of each hut and the 
nien crouch round it; but in bad weather both fire and 
kitchen are inside. 

The porter carries, besides his load for the white 
man, a number of odds and ends that he picks up in 
the camp—empty jam-tins, old bottles, and bits of 
iron; also each has a water-vessel, a receptacle that is 
used for carrying and also cooking their grain, and, 
to complete this outfit, a rattle made of a round tin 
box with a stick through it, which he fastens to his 
belt. He puts a few pebbles in it, which rattle as he 
walks or runs, and the men also shake them when 
daneing. They are happy, good-natured people, con- 
tent with little, laughing at everything. 

Kashito, Januery, 1910.—In the notes that were 
given us about our route, Kashito is marked *‘ good 
water—Stephenson’s Store.” This morning, after a 
good march, we emerged into a forest clearing, more 
or less cultivated, in the middle of which were three 
square huts of beaten earth, standing among a few 
round, native ones. This was Kashito. Stephenson, 
the owner of the place, lived in one hut, the second 
was for his boys, and the third held sacks of grain 
and bales of calico. This was the “ store.” 

We were ofiered as guide, if we wished to shoot, 
an old man from a_ neighboring. village, a great 
elephant-hunter, ‘ But,” said Stephenson, * he prob- 
ably will not come unless you want to find elephants, 
for one of his wives has left him because he is so old, 
and therefore he has to cultivate his garden himself, 
which takes all his time and strength!” The tale 
amuses us, but the prospect of elephants excites us 
beyond measure; we send for the old gentleman, and 
he arrives in a dignified manner, dressed in an old 
checkered shirt. Conversation begins, and—disappoint- 
ment comes! There are no elephants. The assistance 
of the old gentleman is therefore unnecessary. He 
accepts our shillings with dignity, and gives the 
signal for a salute by softly clapping his hands; and 
the visit is finished. 





rain that runs down 
and glues to their 
bodies the one rag 
which is their only 
clothing. They are 
careless people, and, 
perhaps consequently, 
happy—they know how 
to enjoy the passing 
moment. 

On arriving in camp 
after the day’s march, 
the porters’ work is not 
finished. They have to 
pitch the tents, dig gut- 
ters all-round them, hoe 
paths from them to the 
dining-room tent. They 
place all the boxes in 
a line, or, if rain 
threatens, they _ pile 
them up = and_— cover 
them with a big tar- 
paulin and with leaves; 
they then fetch water 
from the stream. Next 
comes a long procession 
of dead wood, each 
porter bringing a log 
and piling it with the 
rest in the middle of 
the camp. At night- 
time a big fire is light- 
ed to seare away wild 
beasts, and the whole 
camp is illuminated by 
the tall flames and fly- 
ing sparks. The porters 
have no sooner finished 
their work than they 
are off among the trees, 
eutting branches to 
build themselves shel- 
ters. Others collect 
armfuls of long grass 
for the roofs. A little 
village soon appears 
like a miracle, and 














from each improvised 
hut rises a thread of 
blue smoke. Some of 
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Far from being monotonous, the daily march is full of attraction 
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When night comes city lights begin to twinkle 





$98 HEN night comes upon the town, 
wee city lights begin to twinkle. At the 
N first soft breath of twilight, win- 
dows in the office-buildings become 
> radiant, store-fronts blaze forth in 
brillianey, shades are quickly drawn 
in all the quiet homes—behind them 
more lights warmly glow. Twilight 
gives birth to night, and then the 
street lights burst into life. There is variety in these. 
The surface-cars that toil along the public ways, 
crowded with home-bound humanity, are as gayly bril- 
liant as a king’s palace one hundred years ago—we do 
progress in a century. Any well-born citizen of 1810 
might rub his eyes in wonder—the cold white 
iridescence of a myriad sputtering ares makes the 
city street at night as brilliant as midday. The bird- 
inan, skimming the low skies in the mechanical marvel 
that the twentieth century gave him, sees, from his 
perch aloft, the city outlined as clearly by night as 
by day. The ares pick plainly the paths of the streets, 
they outline the water-fronts, the great bridges that 
leap the rivers and span the deep valleys. 


Electricity is the nerve-force of the modern city; gas 
may possibly be likened to its pulsing blood. Elec- 
tricity, as used in a city for lighting and for trans- 
portation by railroad, comes from several great power- 
houses, usually spread along the water-front—the 
veritable ganglia of this vast nerve-force. From these 
lead a multiplicity of cables and conduits—call these 
the nerves of the city, if it so pleases you—through 
smaller ganglia, which your engineer is content to 
know as sub-stations or transforming stations. Gas 
alone comes from several stations—fire risk is greatly 
reduced by spreading these widely about town. In 
any large city it is impossible to conceive to-day of a 
fire—short of a holocaust—being able to bring the 
absolute dark of night upon it. That is one of the 
solved problems of lighting. 


Throughout the day there is some use of artificial 
light. Modern city development, acting under the pres- 
sure of economic necessity, has been chary of wide, 
light spaces. “So the great skyscrapers elbow one an- 
other far too closely, street widths and air-shafts are 
narrowed proportionately. The result of this has 
been a greater demand each year for all-day lighting, 
and some considerable needs are cast upon the gas and 
electric companies, even upon the brightest of mid- 
summer days. ‘These needs increase gradually as 
winter approaches; rapidly under stress of rain or fog 
or snow. 

A summer’s thunder-storm or a winter’s fog blows 
quickly down upon the town. Thousands of hands 
reach almost simultaneously for the light. A great 
strain is instantly created upon lighting facilities—a 
lighting engineer estimated it in New York as a de- 
mand for enough current to supply the entire city of 
Chicago, Gas, figured by the millions in cubic feet, 
electricity by the hundreds in kilowatts, must be ready 
for the unexpected strain. It is going to be a real 
strain upon the ganglia, upon the great red gas- 
holders that form so conspicuous a feature of the 
environs of every considerable community in the 
country. 

This demand does not find the lighting companies 
unprepared. In days of old, watchers were stationed 
upon the high housetops of medieval cities, to give 
warning of the coming of an unexpected foe. In these 
days there are watchers upon the high housetops of 
the modern city. They go there whenever the ba- 
rometer begins to spell uncertainty. With powerful 
glasses they skim the distant corners of the horizon. 
A distant black clond—a seemingly harmless thing in 
the far-away sky, but a thing of magnificent potenti- 
alities close at hand—is seen. Its approach is closely 
noted. , 

The watcher of the skies gives quick warning over 
the telephone. The drone of lazy midday ceases in- 
stantly. Men come out of their drowsy cat-naps. 
They rush to their positions, fresh fuel goes upon a 
hundred banked boilers; in the power-house ganglia, 
the * chief operator.” who is king of the situation, 
orders additional engines and generators into service; 
stored current, like stored gas, is turned into the 
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mains. When the black clouds finally rest above the 
town and the myriad hands are reaching for the desk- 
lights, the straim has been already met. The light, 
be it gas or be it electricity, burns as steadily and as 
brightly as it burned five minutes before, when less 
than one-fifth the quantity was the demand. It seems 
simple and matter-of-course; really, it is but the well 
working of specialized system, 

By four o’clock of a winter’s night the lighting 
companies begin to feel the added strain. They are 
prepared for this; engines, generators, retorts, and 
men, held in reserve throughout the dull hours. of 
the day, go into service on schedule. The demand 
rapidly increases for an hour; by five o’clock they are 
“at the peak of the load ’—the picturesque phrase of 
the engineer that tells the entire story. The “ peak 
of the load” is a one-hundred-per-cent. demand for 
electricity. It means that every man, every machine, 
must work at fullest capacity, under sharpest tension, 
while it lasts. Men and machinery under almost 
superhuman efforts carry the “ peak load” forward 
and pray that there will be no breakdown. 

Before six o’cleck they are “ off the peak.” Business 
offices down-town in the skyserapers are beginning to 
close for the night, and the silent men who read a 
hundred dials each minute anew can tell how many 
of them are closing. Within another thirty minutes 
there has been another drop in the demand—they are 
beginning to breathe more easily in the power-houses 
and the retort-rooms. The demand for electricity 
holds firmer for a time after seven o’clock than that 
for gas. The theatres and the big advertising signs up- 
town are requiring an amount of current clearly indi- 
cated on the delicate dials before the “ chief operator ” 
at the largest of the power-stations. When they go 
out, and the last of the hotel and restaurant lights 
sleepily blink good-night, the load has dipped to its 
lowest degree. Street lamps, a comparatively few 
building lights that never drop off to sleep, some cur- 
rent for the morning newspapers—all of these do not 
require as much as midday of the brightest day of the 
year. After all, a great city does almost sleep at 
nightfall. 


Let us go down to one of the gas-plants—it is hardly 
fair to call any one of these the heart of the ecity— 
just as it is beginning to feel the rise up toward the 
daily “peak of the load.” These big gas-producers 
are familiar enough in all the American towns. There 
is nothing particularly novel about gas. The chief 
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house with the new illuminant. Folk came to see it 
from all over the city and maintained a respectful 
distance, momentarily fearing a great explosion. 

The process of manufacturing gas is primarily a 
simple one, and in its essentials has not changed 
radically within a century. Coal placed in giant re 
torts is heated to incandescence and a gas drawn off. 
This gas is of the crudest sort at this stage. It is 
passed through varying stages of purifying and 
“ scrubbing ” and comes forth in New York at the re 
quired legal strength of twenty-two candle-power. As 
a matter of fact, in New York this coal-gas—a small 
proportion of water-gas is used in the metropolis—is 
brought up to twenty-three candle-power by a precess 
of carburetting on which enriching oil is introduced. 
Kighty millions of gallons of oil are used for this 
process in a year on Manhattan Island. 

Figures are impressive things when you eonsider 
them in connection with as big a town as New York. 
Listen to them drop from the lips of the expert gas 
engineer after you have finished a rapid inspection of 
the gas-houses—long, low brick structures, black and 
smutty with the accumulated dust of years, 

* There are more than 1,200,000 separate gas-metres 
in New York City as it is to-day constituted,” he says. 
“The work of accounting for these separate consump- 
tions of gas, the billing and the collecting, are of 
themselves colossal. There are forty thousand street 
Jamps in New York ”—and perhaps you thought that 
the streets of the big town were whoHy lighted by 
electricity? ‘“ New York has nearly 4,000 miles of 
gas-mains, to which may be added nearly 2,500 miles 
of service pipes—leading from the mains to the indi 
vidual metres. No one can accurately estimate the 
number of miles of piping within city buildings, but 
it is a fair guess to assume that with the mains and 
the service pipes of the city it would more than en 
circle this round old world at its widest point.” 

He points to one of the dull red gas-holders or 
reservoirs that raise their ugly bulk in the yard just 
without. 

* Biggest in the world,” says he, proudly. ‘ You 
could plump that in the middle of Madison Square 
and not have much spare room on the sides. How 
high? My boy, that gas-holder reaches within eight 
feet of the height of the Flatiron Building. It will 
hold 15,000,000 cubic feet of gas.” 

Figures are dazzling, but you wish to show interest 
in some of these. 

“I suppose it would take New York some time to 
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The great bridges that leap the rivers and span the deep valleys 


wonder is that it has held its own so remarkably well 
against its younger neighbor—electricity. 

It came into actual use close to the beginning of the 
last century. Sir Walter Scott, in writing to a friend 
in 1803, said, “ There is a madman proposing to light 
London with smoke.” Within a comparatively few 
years Scott had Abbotsford piped for gas. Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, was lighted by gas before 
1815, and in the following year it had its introduction 
in the United States at Baltimore. Rembrandt Peale’s 
famous museum—which, by the way, still stands in 
North Holliday Street in that bustling old town— 
was lighted in the new fashion. When gas was intro- 
duced into New York City a few years later, Samuel 
Leggett, of 7 Cherry Street, was the first to light his 
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smoke that?’ you proffer. He looks at you almost 
seornfully in return. 

“It would take six of these to keep Manhattan 
Island going for just one ordinary day,” is his reply. 
You are entirely squelehed. “ We can hardly build big 
enough holders to carry an entire day’s supply—some 
90,000,000 cubic feet,” he adds, sadly. “The gas- 
plants can never rest for a single day. We measure 
up to the situation as best we can, but when it comes 
Sunday and the normal consumption falls off 18,000,- 
000 feet, the plants run at full tilt and we get our 
reserve back in the holders.” 

Figures are beginning to bore you, and you look 
with keener interest at a sharp-faced little man who 
sits watching dials and silently keeping tally of their 














readings. A bell jangles sharply—it speaks the note 
of danger to the silent little man—and he fumbles 
at some cocks, 

“That’s the valve-man,’ explains your mentor. 
* We have automatic gauges all over town attached 
to our mains and they connect with that big open- 
faced dial there on the engine-room wall before him. 
When our pressure at any point gets below the danger- 
mark the bell rings. He is now letting in gas from 
the big holder and bringing up the pressure again. 
That is all there is to it.” 

All there is to it! There is a good deal to a silent 
man who sits as a guard between life and death. 

“If the pressure should drop?” you ask. 

“If it drops far enough we may have half an 
assembly district telephoning for the coroner,” is his 
rejoinder. 


Come now to one of those electric ganglia. It will 
hold a keener interest for you than the grimy gas- 
plant, with its monotonous rows of furnace fires and 
its sombre tanks. The meanest electric power-station 
ever built is more impressive than the greatest of gas- 
plants. In the nature of the two illuminants this must 
be true. Gas, the product of coal, is poisonous and 
evil-odored. Electricity, the unseen and the unknown, 
is absolutely clean. 

Take this great power-house whose tall stacks 
rising high from the water-front are conspicuous for 
many blocks. Its great engine-room, as big as the 
wonderful amphitheatre of the Madison Square Gar- 
den and rising a full six stories, is as clean as a 
lady’s parlor. It is lined from floor to ceiling with 
white porcelain brick, like one of the model dairy 
restaurants that have been scattered around New 
York with a lavish hand; its ceiling is ablaze with 
the incandescence that it produces. The stories of 
the building—given over to laboratories and offices— 
give upon this great room in galleries that are faced 
and railed with bronze. Heavy bronze chandeliers 
line its walls. Its entrance is of Sienna marble; a 
great statue, typifying and glorifying electricity, 
stands there. The man who was responsible for the 
building of this great power-station—at a cost of 
nine millions of dollars—had more sentiment about 
him than many and many another of his sort. 

“T am going to build one of the master-workers of 
this metropolitan city,” he once said to his architect. 
“Let me give him a house that will be fit for his 
majestic endeavors.” 

So, from without, the building is as architecturally 
fit as is the dignity of its splendid interior. Its street 
facades are skilfully wrought in stone and _ terra- 
cotta. They rise from a dingy street, a palace in a 
dingy street, if you please. But the giant king, who 
dwells in the dingy street, and who exerts his royal 
power to make a whole city blaze forth in regal 
splendor, must have not less than a palace. 


On the third of the galleries that tower high above 
the floor of the impressive engine-room there is a 
small apartment, glass-lined and so placed as to view 
“ach of the great engines and generators upon that 
floor. This apartment is the brain of the giant; 
within it stands at all hours a man, who bends low 
over a marble table that ‘bears, to the uninitiated, a 
mass of switches and indieation lights. That table is 
the control part of the switehboard—the brain of this 





Making the unseen force that vibrates out to light the town 


giant king. By the delicate twist of his wrist the 
man that stands there, and who understands all the 
complications as he understands the fingers of his 
two hands, can put another engine in service, add 
the pulling power of twenty of the largest freight 
locomotives to the making of the unseen force that 
vibrates out to light the town. 

Back of him is a triple row of registering dials 
ihat show the apportionment of the current, the 
amount that is being consumed second upon second, 
and where it is going. There is a triple-row, he ex- 
plains, because this is a triple-phase alternating cur- 
rent. He is becoming technical. He rambles on in 
single-phase and double-phase and triple-phase and 
you just murmur, “ Uh-huh.” These young electri- 
cians are “ powerful bright ” from any point of view. 

You are thinking of the difference. When you 
came into the power-station they gave you a glimpse 
of the boiler-room, the only place where dirt may 
lodge in the cleanly structure. You saw in the dimly 
lighted alleys between the boiler-stacks men labor- 
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ing at the furnace fires—just as they had labored in 
the gas-plants. It is hard work on a winter’s day. 
Imagine it in midsummer! These men labor and 
perspire that they might feed the fires that make 
life for the unseen giant who dwells in the palatial 
power-house. It is humble—and it is hard work. 
The man at the switchboard has an exalted posi- 
tion. There was nothing humble about his work and 





ing-stations, the hidden conduits and cables, as 
clearly as a railroad is mapped. On some of them 
he has hung colored tags indicating that his “ mains ” 
or stations are out of use for the time being. 

When he hears by his ’phone that a thunder-cloud 
is bearing down upon Harlem he plans to use his re- 
sources as carefully as a commanding officer upon a 
battle-field. He begins to move the colored tags 








“That gas-holder reaches within eight feet of the height of the Flatiron Building” 


he controlled! The twist of his wrist accomplished 
more in the fraction of a second than the man labor- 
ing before the fire might accomplish with the strength 
of his powerful arms in a lifetime. Do you wonder, 
then, that the electrical engineer lives in the glory of 
his profession? 


There are other giants that labor toward the light- 
ing of the city. Half a dozen power-stations, as big 
or nearly as big as this—-each under command of a 
nimble-witted young man at the switchboard—join 
with it in its mighty task. To bring these great 
forces into team-work is the duty of a man who sits 
at a desk in a glass apartment just above the one 
that we have been visiting. He is known from one 
end of the city to the other as the “chief operator,” 
and during the eight hours that he is on duty his 
authority is absolute. He is quite as much in com- 
mand as the man who stands on the bridge of a 
steamship or the man whose well-trained mind di- 
rects the detailed operation of a hundred and fifty 
miles of congested 
and busy railroad. 

You may not speak 
long to the “chief 
operator.” He has no 
time for conversation 
or explanations, His 
mind for every min- 
ute of the four hun- 
dred and eighty that 
he is on post is given 
wholly over to the 
master problem that 
constantly confronts 
him. The midsum- 
mer thunder - storm, 
the midday fog of 
winter, that sends the 
myriad fingers reach- 
ing for the  desk- 
lights finds him 
ready. Through the 
telephone he gives his 
orders — terse, low- 
voiced orders’ each 
of them, but orders 
that may be readily 
understood by each 
of the switchboard 
men or the sub- 
station operators to 
whom they may be 
directed. 

He orders in a low 
voice and he may look 
down across his wide desk and see the giant engines in 
the power-house answering to the demands that come 
from the town without. In melodramatic fiction 
they pulse and throb as they work into action. In 
reality they do nothing of the sort. The steam-engine 
that science and invention has, within the past ten 
years, given to the world as its most efficient work- 
man, resembles nothing else so much as a length of 
giant pipe—set on end or resting upon its side, as 
the case may be in the different types of turbines. 
When it is working at its fullest capacity—perhaps 
15,000 horse-power—it does not pulse or throb. There 
is hardly anything moving on the outside of the 
engine, you have to look carefully at one or two of 
its bearing parts to make sure that it is alive. 


Back again to the desk of the “chief operator ”— 
the man who by judgment and training is qualified 
to be ranked alongside of navigating officer and 
train-despatcher. Within quick eye-glance he has a 
map, showing the power-stations and the transform- 
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about on the map as carefully as would a skilled 
player with chess pawns. Over telephone—his right 
hand—go the orders that correspond to the switch- 
board men. 

“That spells for accuracy,” says the man who is 
acting as your guide. 

* Accuracy?” you demand. 

“A single mistake in the shifting of those tags and 
the orders that go out with them and we might have 
manslaughter to answer for. Some of those cables 
and ‘subs’ that are ‘out’ have a gang of linemen 
and repairers at work upon them. If all that stuff 
where they are fussing was made ‘ live’ without warn- 
ing—well, they wouldn’t know how it happened.” 


The “chief-operator’s” ’phone calls him in em- 
phatic note. He picks up the receiver in_ the 
mechanical fashion that habit gives and listens in- 
tently. He speaks to us for the first time: 

“Sub-station in Ninety-sixth Street’s gone out— 
man-hole filled with water in that low place under 
the Elevated at Ninety-seventh and Columbus. 
They’ve had an old drench up-town.” 

Our guide makes us follow the movements of the 
“chief.” He “cuts out” the disabled sub-station 
until the electricians can mal.e it fit again, and sends 
for an emergency crew. The big city lighting and 
railroad companies maintain these at various points 
about the city, ready for instant service, as firemen 
are ready.’ They are mounted in automobile trucks— 
before the coming of the automobile they used horses 
and the quick-hitch. 

Then the “chief operator” begins, swiftly and 
quietly, the work of apportioning the work of the 
Ninety-sixth Street sub-station. It will be under- 
stood that for various reasons the locations of these 
stations as here given are fictitious, and it may also 
be well understood that their use is to take the cur- 
rent which, in order to insure the most economical 
transmission, comes from the power-stations at very 
high voltage and transform it into a form and volt- 
age ready for consumption. 

There is a sub-station at Lenox and One Hundred 
and Sixteenth. The “chief” cuts out two of its 
machines and sets them to the relief of the crippled 
Ninety-sixty Street district. From a sub-station on 
Eighty-fifth Street, near Lexington, comes more re- 
lief, from another in the neighborhood of Columbus 
Circle, a third. Not enough. The “chief’s” brow 
wrinkles. 

“The storm is moving down-town,” he says, “ and 
I can’t run the risk of dimming the glim south of 
Fifty-ninth.” 

All his resources are not yet exhausted, although 
every generator of the lighting system is running at 
full strain. He cuts open a great storage-battery, 
located up-town, and gives a little sigh of relief. 
From away down-town, where one of these batteries 
is located in the attic of one of the earliest sky- 
serapers, to the north end of Manhattan they are 
situated. They are filled in dull hours and _ held 
ready for extreme emergencies. At such time as this 
they become invaluable. ... The “ chief-operator ” 
begins to smile—he whistles a few bars in a low key. 

“Let ’er thunder,” is all he says. Just seven 
minutes have elapsed since word first came down over 
the telephone wires of the “flash” up on the West 
Side. 


In ancient days man worshipped fire as a god, 
built mighty temples to him; trembled in fear at his 
wrath. In this year of grace, fire is the servant of 
man. Fire is a prisoner in chains; in the great gas- 
works he blows his breath that man may benefit by 
it in these ganglia of the modern city that we have 
just seen, he does his part in nourishing the giant 
still unseen—electricity. 
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THE FIRST’ LADY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Lady Gladstone, whose tees, formerly Mr. Herbert Gladstone, was recently ratsed to the peerage when he resigned the Home Secretary- 
ship to become first Governor of United South Africa. Lord Gladstone’s father, the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, was greatly 
venerated by the Boer inhabitants.on account of his retrocession of the Transvaal after the British defeat at Majuba Hill in 188! 
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Political Rebuilding in 


tense dramatic force. Our atten- 
tion is being too rapidly diverted 
from one party to the other, and 
back again, for us to get a detached 
and rounded view of the convulsions 
and transformations of either. Yet 
the changes are momentous. 

Let us begin with the Republican party, and with 
the politics of New York County. We have watched 
Mr. Herbert Parsons disappear dramatically from the 
stage of the County Committee, and we have asked 
ourselves, perhaps, what was the real reason of his 
eclipse. That reason seems to be, not at all that his 
leadership was ineffective, nor that he had in any 
degree lost the confidence of his committee or his out- 
side allies, but rather that he is worn out, exhausted, 
that he has fought to the last ounce of his strength 
in the long-drawn battle for clean politics in New 
York County. 

The essence of the warfare waged by Mr. Herbert 
Parsons as chairman of the New York County Com- 
mittee was this: We all remember the period when 
Mr. Odell, ex-Governor of the State, was the dominant 
power in the State organization. We all understand, 
more or less clearly and vividly, the type of personal 
polities Mr. Odell represented and represents. Mr. 
Odell was and is as frank in his way as Mr, Richard 
Croker was in his. And Mr. Odell had advanced his 
outposts from his up-State base of operations down to 
New York City and County. He was strongly en- 
trenched when Mr. Parsons was chosen chairman of 
the County Committee. A fight was inevitable, and a 
fight to a finish. Mr. Odell represented the principles 
and methods of an earlier age. Mr. Parsons stood for 
the ideals and purposes which have, in the last few 
years, been working a revolution throughout the whole 
country. And, in furthering his ideals, in planning 
his eampaign, Mr. Parsons had a splendid inspiration: 
the young college graduate in polities. He worked 
with and through the universities, aiding and ‘coun- 
selling the founding of political clubs of undergraduate 
and graduate students, and getting the young college 
men to enter the active work of politics, and to under- 
take the duties of local organization work, especially 
in New York County; local work where clean hands 
and a clear head are especially needed. 

When the contest for control of New York County 
began, the agents of the old “ machine ” came down to 
the city, bringing with them the same arguments and 
inducements that had so often and so completely car- 
ried conviction in times past. To their astonishment 
they found that, with young graduates of Columbia, of 
Yale, of Harvard, whose minds were formed to logic 
of another school, these arguments were not only not 
convincing, they were even rejected with very genuine 
indignation. So great is the influence of the point of 
view. 

Working with these new district captains, Mr. Par- 
sons was abie to win district after district in a long, 
up-hill fight against an enemy who contested every 
inch obstinately, doggedly, and with all the animus 
and resource of the personal politics of the old school. 
Mr. Parsons fought and won. He had done construct- 
ive work of petmanent value, and, when he resigned 
the chairmanship of the New York County Committee, 
ninety per cent. of the university graduates in the 
city were actively interested and taking part in 
polities, bent on furthering the better ideals of our 
time, 

Naturally, it was no easy matter to fill his place. 
The position was not an easy one. There were still 
elements of internal dissension. There were potenti- 
alities of open war. The traditions and forces of per- 
sonal polities were not surely dead. Nor were the 
forees making for clean politics altogether united. 
There were differences as to the constructive policy of 





. Governor Hughes. There were differences as to Federal 


polities and the forces at work in Washington. There 
was always the danger of such a reaction as submerged 
Mr. John Weaver and his reform movement so com- 
pletely in Philadelphia, where personal politics are 
once more tritimphant. 

A conciliation candidate for the position of chair- 
man of the New York County Committee was found 
in Mr. Lloyd C. Griseom. He had certain marked 
advantages; not the least of them, perhaps, that he 
came in from the outside, had had no part in the 
recent conflicts in city or State, was detached from 
all the jealousies and soreness that came in their 
train. 

Mr. Lloyd Griscom had had a brief connection with 
New York politics as Deputy District Attorney in 
1897. This position he resigned to serve in Cuba dur- 
ing the war with Spain. Thereafter at Constantinople, 
Teheran, Tokio, and Rome, he had done good work as 
American minister and ambassador, especially draw- 
ing the attention of his countrymen by his hard work 
for the earthquake sufferers at Messina. On his re- 
turn from Rome he took part in the kaleidoscopic con- 
test that made Judge Gaynor Mayor of Greater New 
York, helping to form a league of business men. to 
support the candidacy of Mr. Bannard, and making a 
hit by speaking to the Italian voters in their own 
tongue. Grateful for his work at Messina, they heard 
him enthusiastically. 

This brought Mr. Grisecom back into New York 
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polities; and when the resignation of Mr. Herbert Par- 
sons followed on the heels of the mayoralty election, 
Mr. Lloyd Griseom was chosen to take his place as 
chairman of the County Committee. 

In that committee, the position seems to be some- 
what as follows. There are, to begin with, the central 
distriets, which have definitely and finally affirmed 
the new ideals of political life. There is another group 
of districts, in the southern end of the city and along 
the East River, where Tammany Hall is so completely 
in power that the Republicans are not much more 
than an imaginary quantity, and where, consequently, 
there are few elements of stability and many and 
vigorous elements of instability. Thirdly, there are 
districts where the personal politics of the school of 
Mr. Odell are still a tradition. 

But the most formidable elements of the problem 
lie not so much in the county as up the State. To 
take these elements in their order, there is, first, the 
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general problem of State politics, as contrasted with 
the politics of New York County. The movement for 
the new ideals in politics has made a certain headway 
throughout the State, but one can hardly say that it is 
yet completely dominant and triumphant. Rather, 
there is a good deal of the kind of fighting to be done 
that Mr. Parsons had to carry on, in New York City; 
and this fight, like the other, will be a long, hard, 
up-hill contest, where quarter will neither be given 
nor asked. It would seem that the essential thing is 
that the leadership in State politics shall be in the 
hands of some one as firm in adherence to the new 
ideals as was Mr. Parsons; some one who, at the same 
time, has both the ability and the will to work with 


the best elements of the State organization. Mr. Root — 


has been suggested as such a leader, but it remains 
to be seen whether Mr, Root would undertake such 
onerous responsibilities. 

The next element of difficulty is the Senatorship. 
When Mr. Platt retired on his laurels, and made way 
for Mr. Root, every one felt that he carried with him 
a certain tradition in polities, a tradition of an earlier 
day. Senator Depew in like manner represents a 
certain tradition. And there is, perhaps, a feeling 
that, after a dozen years in the Senate of the United 
States, the bed of laurels might well receive this 
tradition too. But Mr. Depew hardly sees the matter 
thus, if it be true that he is industriously scattering 
about the State tens of thousands of copies of his 
speech on prosperity. It looks as if he were thinking 
of a third term. : : 

There is one element, a strenuous element, which 
might help to make. up Mr. Depew’s mind for him; 
but that element is still hidden beyond the eastern 
horizon, getting ready to come up like thunder out of 
Furope ’crost the bay. But we shall have to wait, per- 
haps, till June, before we find out whether Mr. Roose- 
velt would be willing to represent New York in the 
United States Senate. Many of his friends would like 
to see him there, for many reasons. And it may, per- 
haps, work out in this way. But in the mean time 
there are men in the Republican ranks who are Sena- 
torial! timber—men like Mr. Parsons, Mr. Bannard, or 
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Mr. Bennet. And it is probable that any one of these 
would strengthen the hands of the forces of recon- 
struction in New York polities. 

Then there is the question of the Governorship. The 
decision of this question may, indeed, make or mar 
the reconstruction movement in New York Republican 
polities. Mr. Hughes has definitely decided not to 
tun again. He has at last convinced his friends, 
greatly against their will, that his decision is final. 
This is without question a severe blow to the recon- 
struction movement, and for two sharply opposed 
reasons. The first of these is the very strong hold 
which Mr. Hughes has gained on the confidence and 
trust of his fellow citizens, and above all throughout 
the rank and file of the Republican voters. They have 
gained the certainty that Mr. Hughes is to be trusted, 
that he really has the interest of the public at heart, 
and that he has both the determination and the power 
to accomplish what he undertakes for the publie good. 
Therefore the withdrawal of Mr. Hughes takes out of 
the field the strongest imaginable Republican candi- 
date; for it is hardly within the bounds of possibility 
that Mr. Roosevelt would be willing to return once 
more to the snug refuge at Albany whence Mr. Platt 
so joyfully and ruthlessly dragged him in the summer 
of 1900, 

But Mr. Hughes does more than take away the 
strongest Republican candidate for Governor. He 
leaves certain sharp lines of cleavage as an inherit- 
ance to his political heirs. And this greatly compli- 
cates the choice of a candidate for next autumn. For 
the available men fall into two classes: those who, 
standing for the policies of Mr. Hughes, would inherit, 
it is true, much of the hold on the voters which Mr. 
Hughes gained, but would also inherit a good many 
of those jealousies and animosities which fought 
against Mr. Hughes’s renomination for the Governor- 
ship; and, on the other hand, candidates who might 
carry with them the full sympathy of the organiza- 
tion, with the fatal heritage of being regarded as 
enemies of the policy of Mr. Hughes, the policy which 
is so strong with the masses of the voters, up-State 
and down-State alike. The ideal candidate, one might 
almost say the only candidate who is the least likely 
to win, must be a man who will have the strong sup- 
port, and if possible the active support in the field, 
of Governor Hughes himself; such a candidate as, per- 
haps, the energetic Superintendent Hotchkiss, Mr. Clark 
Williams, or some one like them, fully identified with 
Mr. Hughes’s policies. On the other hand, such a man 
as Mr. Wadsworth, while holding the support and 
confidence of many of the elements of political recon- 
struction, could not count on the force and influence 
which might come from identification with the popular 
policies of Governor Hughes. So the choice of a 
candidate for Governor is a far more difficult and 
ticklish matter than the choice of a more modern 
successor for Senator Depew. As we saw, this choice 
may make or mar the Republican forces of recon- 
struction in New York State; and, what complicates 
the question not a little, it can hardly be left open 
until the momentous coming in early June. 

The washing of Republican linen in the State Senate 
is certain to help the Republican forces of reconstruc- 
tion, provided always that that particularly drastic 
process leaves a remnant sufficiently considerable to 
form a nucleus for rebuilding. Up to the present, the 
purging at Albany is unquéstionably strengthening 
the movement represented by Messrs. Parsons, Gris- 
com, and Barinard—the movement for clean Republi- 
ean politics in New York. Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes 
are both urgent and earnest as to the need of a drastic 
purgation. And, as the Lincoln dinner in New York 
showed, Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes are both willing 
and ready to show their hearty accord with the forces 
of reconstruction here. So that the purging at Albany 
is distinctly making for what we saw a little while ago 
to be necessary—the choice of a Republican State 
leader who shall definitely stand for new ideals and 
the principles of fair and honest politics. It is a 
somewhat delicate psychological balance. The purga- 
tion may go just far enough-to unseat certain elements 
in State politics, and thus give the forces of recon- 
struction their opportunity; or it may go so far as to 
unseat the Republican party altogether, and give the 
Governorship to a Democrat, or, more likely still, to a 
nominee of Mr. Hearst, who may, indeed, elect to 
nominate himself. 

It is useless to hide the fact that the situation in 
New York County and in New York State is, from 
the point of view of Republican reconstruction, gravely 
complicated by the present situation in Federal 
politics. On the one hand, there are strong forces who 
see, in Federal control, a menace to prosperity. On 
the other, there is that ominous wave of thought, and 
even more of feeling, which identifies the raised cost 
of living with the policy of the Republican party. 
The duel between Senator Elkins and Senator Lodge, 
as to the scope of Senatorial inquiry into the cost of 
living, cannot fail to react on Republican politics in 
New York State and New York County; and the re- 
action is not making for Republican success. Of Mr. 
Taft’s defence of the Payne-Aldrich tariff in his Lin- 
eoln-day speech at New York, one can only say that 
the part of it which is likely to do him and his friends 
here the most good is his declaration that the failure 
to reduce the duty on woollens is a “ substantial defect 
in compliance with the promise of the platform.” 


The man who has to pay twenty-five dollars for the 
suit which, a year ago, cost only twenty, will use an 
even stronger phrase; and it will be hard to convince 
him that the increased output of gold is the real 


cause. It is difficult, as yet, to see how far the tide 
of thought and feeling about the increased cost of 


O Mr. S. Stanwood Menken belongs, I be- 
lieve, the credit for taking the first effect- 
ive step in the Democratic reconstruction 
of New York State. On March 12th a 
year ago Mr. Menken gathered to an in- 
formal dinner at his house a group of 

friends, men like Mr. Morgan J. O’Brien, Mr. Villard, 

Mr. Osborne, and others of light and leading in the 

New York Democracy. 

To these friends Mr. Menken set forth the ideas 
which were in his heart, and the need of instant 
action. He was especially impressed with the uprising 
of Socialism, violent, inflammatory, aggressive; and 
with the fact that this Socialism drew so much of its 
justification from the Republican policy of the protec- 
tion of special interests at the expense of the whole 
people. Mr. Menken, when he thought of social revolu- 
tion and its causes, had in mind such a sentence as this 
from the Socialist platform of Kugene V. Debs: ‘“ The 
capitalist class in its mad race for profits is bound 
to exploit the workers to the very limit of their en- 
durance and to sacrifice their physical, moral, and 
mental welfare to its own insatiable greed. Capital- 
ism keeps the masses of working-men in poverty, desti- 
tution, physical exhaustion, and ignorance. It drags 
their wives from their homes to the mill and factory. 
It snatches their children from the playgrounds and 
schools and grinds their slender bodies and unformed 
minds into cold dollars. It. disfigures, maims, and 
kills hundreds of thousands of working-men annually 
in mines, on railroads, and in factories. It drives 
millions of workers into the ranks of the unemployed 
and forees large numbers of them into beggary, 
yagraney, and all forms of crime and vice.” And Mr. 
Menken considered the justification given to such an 
outburst by the existence of a tariff, not for revenue, 
nor for protection, but for spoliation. 

Looking to the East Side of New York, with its 
toiling millions, continually recruited from the 
ghettos of Europe, a population of necessity devoid of 
steadying American traditions, excitable, quick to 
eatch flame from the fervid oratory of the Socialist 
party, Mr. Menken told his friends that the continu- 
ance of the conditions which encouraged and gave 
color to these outbursts was a menace, not merely to 
the Republican party, but to the entire body politic; 
to the very existence of American civilization. 

Besides the shelter and incentive to Socialism pro- 
vided by the tariff wall and the protection of special 
interests. and the need of staying these by a sane and 
conservative Democratic policy, Mr. Menken had an- 
other vital political inspiration to urge upon his 
friends. Looking to countries like England or France 
or Germany, he saw, in each of them, carried on day 
by day, year after year, a tremendous political propa- 
ganda of education. In England, for example, not 
only during the period immediately preceding a 
general election, but also throughout every month of 
the twelve, there were speeches, addresses. orations, by 
the strongest and best men in English polities, on 
every moot point of political doctrine, whether matters 
of principle or of fact; and not only had the immedi- 
ate audiences the benefit of this splendid political edu- 
eation, but further, and of most vital value, on the 
next morning every leading paper in the land, of what- 
ever political complexion, gave a full and luminous 
summary of the oration, and, most probably, com- 
mented on its main points in a sincere and thoughtful, 
even if violently partisan, editorial. And, during the 
exciting days when Parliament is in session, every 
live paper in the three kingdoms has its many- 
columned summary of the speeches in Parliament, 
admirably recorded, and carefully and_ intelligently 
studied and digested by the entire electorate of the 
whole realm. And in France and Germany, practically 
the same thing is true. 

In this country, on the contrary, Mr. Menken found 
no such political education, no such general political 
alertness and knowledge, no such general mastery of 
the real issues of political strife. On the contrary. 
he found the shallow and superficial debates of the 
political club, which were far more sincerely devoted 
to “ playing polities” than to understanding political 
issues; and, in the newspapers, nothing like an intelli- 
gent following of the proceedings of Congress, except 
where these proceedings furnished matter of sensation- 
alism outdoing. for the moment, the latest murder or 
scandalous divorce. 

Therefore, as a second reason for Democratic recon- 
struction, Mr. Menken urged upon his co-mates and 
brothers in exile this vital matter of genuine and 
effective political education. He insisted, and his 
friends agreed with him, that nothing would serve 
but a complete and effective organization, covering 
the whole eountry, which should make it its business 
to call regular meetings and larger conventions, at 
which every great political question should be 
thrashed out before the public, in such a way that he 
who runs might read, and he who reads might under- 
stand. 

The new prophet of resurgent Democracy met with 
a cordial response. He found that he was giving 
utterance to what was already in the mind and heart 
of each of his auditors. All were conscious that there 
was a real spirit of life breathing through the 
Democracy. At that dinner the seed was sown, which 
presently sprang up and grew into the new Democratic 
League, 

There was one formidable problem in the way of 
further development, and Mr. Menken, Mr. Osborne, 
and their friends frankly recognized it at the outset. 
This was the position of that body, whose “ stage 
name” is the Regular Democratic Organization, but 
whose real name is Tammany Hall. That body repre- 
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living is going to run. But if it runs much farther, 
the work of Republican reconstruction here will soon 


feel the strain, and feel it seriously enough. The 
situation, therefore, is not an easy one. The cause of 
clean politics has no smooth path before it, and 


those who are bearing the burden of the fray, who are 
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sents, of course, the completest development of the old 
principle of American politics, that “ to the victor be- 
long the spoils.” It represents the condition and tra- 


dition of things which preceded the agitation for 
civil-service reform; the movement to “take out of 


politics” a large number of appointments made nomi- 
nally to serve the public, but really to reward political 
and party services. Within the last few weeks ex- 
Governor Odell has proclaimed his belief that the 
spoils system is essential to successful polities, and 
cannot be dispensed with; and we have all heard 
echoes of complaints that the United States Senate 
insurgents are being punished by the withdrawal of 
Federal patronage; in other words, by the enforce- 
ment of the spoils system to their disadvantage. So 
that no party is in a position to condemn without 
measure the system and practice of Tammany Hall. 
All are to some degree tarred with the same brush. 
But on the other hand, all decent men, of all parties, 
are awaking to an understanding of the danger and 
evil of the spoils system, and are ardently hoping, and 
to a less extent working, for the dawning of a brighter 
and cleaner day. 

Mr. Menken and his associates clearly looked in 
the face the fact that the tradition of the spoils system, 
end its association in the publie mind with Tammany 
Hall, and therefore with the Democratic party in New 
York, was a formidable barrier in the way of any 
movement to put into the veins of the Democracy a 
current of new blood, the inspiration of the new times. 
And they went at their task with directness and de- 
cision. Among those whom Mr. Menken had from the 
first enlisted as his allies were men like ex-Judge 
Morgan J, O’Brien, who have for many years been 
associated with Tammany Hall, and who, at the same 
timé, have enjoyed the confidence and admiration of 
their fellow citizens, receiving the endorsement of all 
parties alike at the elections in New York City. These 
men have, no doubt, been a tempering and fortifying 
element in Tammany Hall, and have represented that 
side of the Regular Democratie Organization which 
has worked for the public good, rather than that side 
which has held as its prime object the development of 
the spoils system. And these men of moderation and 
force have always had much influence, and a very 
beneficent influence, in the councils of the New York 
Democracy. 

A group of men of this type took up the whole 
question of Democratic rebuilding in the May follow- 
ing Mr. Menken’s memorable dinner party. They 
entered into consultation with Mr. Murphy, and with 
the chief workers of Tammany Hall. They put the 
matter frankly and clearly, and were met with equal 
frankness. Mr. Murphy, I believe, said quite openly 
that he had felt for some time past that the dritt of 
the young men of the day was away from Tammany 
Hall, and that he recognized the necessity of meeting 
this condition of affairs. He was entirely willing to 
recognize the new movement in the Democracy, and 
to give due weight to all its suggestions—in such 
matters, let us say, as the nomination of Congressmen 
for the elections to be held this autumn. Mr. Murphy 
recognized that Mr. Menken and his associates repre- 
sented the men of the future, and he was quite ready 
to take such action as would make possible a gradual 
change of the Democratic party in New York to a 
new base, without any violent disruption and contest 
such as was even then taking place in the Republican 
party in the United States Senate; and such as has 
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walking on that difficult path, should have the hearty 
good wishes and sympathy of all men of good-will, of 
whatever party. For the fight for clean polities is the 
fight for the public weal, against forees which are 
equally predatory and destructive, whether they work 
under Republican or Democratic colors. 


since taken place with such dramatic results, and so 
many possibilities of dissolution, in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, or in the Legislature 
at Albany. 

The policy adopted was, therefore, one of compro 
mise and moderation, Mr. Menken, Mr. Osborne, and 
their associates recognizing the great fact that the 
future was fighting for them and for the cause of pure 
polities, while, at the same time, they wished, as far 
as possible, to conserve the force and momentum of 
the Regular Democratie Organization, and to avoid 
the alienation of the large body of good men who are 
to be found within the ranks of this organization, and 
who, in the natural course of events, should become 
recruits and convineed workers for the movement for 
sound and disinterested politics, in all parties alike. 

The great preliminary problem being thus practi 
cally solved, the new movement went aliead in the one 
sane and effective way: namely, by working to build 
up an organization throughout the whole State, en- 
listing in this work men of light and leading and first- 
rate ability. Experience has shown that. without 
organization, a reform movement is totally futile, 
still-born, doing probably more harm than good, as its 
inevitable collapse leaves the old guard much more 
strongly entrenched than before. The most conspicu- 
ous instance of this is the collapse of Mayor Weaver's 
plueky movement, and the renewed vigor and aggres 
siveness of “the MeNichol gang” in Philadelphia. 

Within a short time the rebuilding Democrats had 
enlisted vigorous recruits throughout the whole State, 
and, early in August last, they were strong enough to 
issue a call for a State Convention, to be held at Sara 
toga, in the second week of September. And, while 
making their purpose quite clear, they:had been able to 
proceed without any collision with the regular organ 
zation: a real victory for the sane and healthy work 
they had in view. 

Meanwhile invaluable work was being done in their 
hehalf at the national capital, not by Democrats, but 
by Republicans; and not by the Western insurgents. 
hut by the old guard, headed by Senator Aldrich. The 
framers of the new tariff law might well have para 
phrased the words of Rehoboam: “ My little finger 
shall be thicker than my father’s loins, and whereas 
my father did lade you with a heavy yoke, [ will add 


to your yoke: my father hath chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.’ 
When the delegates from every county in New 


York met in the second week in September at Sara 
toga beneath the elm-trees, two things were evident 
Kirst, that the new movement in the Democracy had 
already enlisted the hearty co-operation of many of 
the best and strongest men in the State: and, second 
that these men were perfectly well able to appreciate 
the way in which the old-guard Republicans were play 
ing into theit hands. They had mueh to say in favor 
ot Federal economy, and in criticism of “ two-billion 


” 


dollar Congresses. They made comparisons—elo 
quent, and not flattering to the dominant party—be 


tween the comparatively economical administration 
of the last four years of President Cleveland, and the 
far more costly years of President Roosevelt's second 


administration. They had things to say about the 
new Aldrich tariff which might have been said, and 
many of which had, in fact, been said, by Senator La 
Follette and Senator Cummins of lowa. And they 


spoke well and convincingly of the true Democracy, its 
aims and ideals. Perhaps the best oration of the 
convention was that of Mr. Edward M. Shepard, which 
ought, indeed, to form a campaign document of the 
rebuilding Democracy. And a noteworthy thing in Mr. 
Shepard’s speech was his distinct though moderate 
allusion to the situation in New York City, which we 
have already spoken of, the most formidable 
obstacle in the path of reconstruction of the New York 
Democracy 

Immediately after the Saratoga Conference, in 
which the work of Mr. Osborne was markedly effective 
came the mayoralty contest in New York City. the 
admirably astute manceuvring of Mr. Hearst, and the 
election of Judge Gaynor and the Fusion candidates 
In this contest events moved so rapidly that the new 
Democratic League had hardly time or opportunity to 
make itself very effectively felt. But it is patent to 
every one that the result of the elections immensely 
strengthens the hands of the Democratic League, and 
irresistibly reinforces what they had already urged 
on the regular organization, to “the crucial 
danger” in the work of reconstruction. And it must 
again be said that the new movement in the Democracy 
has been tremendously helped by the doings of Repub- 
licans, both at Washington and at Albany, and the 
spectacle for gods, men, and angels offered in the 
recent onslaught on Cannonism, not less than by the 
bribery investigations in the State Senate. 

Immediately ahead of the Democratic League lies a 
great danger, the danger which is the invariable 
penalty .of success; the danger, namely, of apathy and 
indifference. Men who find the stars in their courses 
fighting for them, are prone to lean on their: spears, 
and slacken active warfare for themselves. At this 
point, any such remissness on the part of the new 
Democrats will be fatal to them and injurious to the 
whole body politic. For it is evident that this fight 
for honesty and honor in politics is no party matter; 
it is a national matter and more than a national mat- 
ter; it involves our very life and the future of this 
nation with all its promise to the world. Let us, 
therefore, utter this word of warning. This is no time 
for rest; on the contrary, it is a time for unsparing 
sacrifice, for unremitting toil. Any over-confidence 
now will be fatal. <A little thing will turn the scales 
the other way 
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THAT SUMMER BOARDER FROM THE CITY 






THE GOD IN THE GALLERY 

VLIW WOK PAY HE = =matinée attendance at _ the 

UPesa Ney theatres on the big holidays is often 

Sun, WS so bad that it is a joke in the pro- 

Ml) ¥ fession. The best humorous thrust 
~ > . » 

= in that direction, however, was not 

| made by a professional, but, all un- 

consciously, by a small boy in 

Brooklyn. The theatre manager, 


after figuring up that fifty in the 
orchestra seats and twenty in the baleony were pretty 
poor pickings to stand between him and a comfortable 
dinner, went out on the sidewalk to get a breath of 
fresh air. As he did so he saw a small boy leave the 
family-circle entrance crying and come toward him. 

“What’s the matter, my boy?” he asked, in a 
kindly tone. 

“Tm afraid—to stay up—there—all 
plied the boy, between sobs. 


alone,” re- 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR EVERYBODY 
WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH GLD HOUSES 


I. An old Colonial mansion gradually falling into 
disrepair and somewhat too antiquated for family use 
can be turned into a very attractive Washington’s 
headquarters and used as the original model for a 
popular souvenir postal-card costing three cents a 
gross which should retail for two for a nickel. General 
Washington was so ubiquitous during the Revolution 
that there is no good reason why you should not as- 
sume that he spent five or ten minutes in the mansion 
at some time or other, provided, of course, it was in 
existence during his lifetime. If it were not so it is 
equally fair to assume that: he would have stayed there 
if it had been. The chief item of expense in this 
transformation is the painting of a swinging sign- 
board announcing the historical fact. This you can do 
yourself if you are at all handy with a stencil and a 
whitewash brush dipped in the ink. 

II. In remodelling the average dwelling constructed 
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in this country* between 1868 and 1874 the more sci- 
entifie architects recommend on general principles that 
the first thing to be done is to rip out the interior 
and then to demolish carefully the exterior. This 
course of procedure will not be necessary, however, 
to produce an artistic external effect, if you build 
a board fenee around the whole structure rising ten 
feet higher than the roof, and have this decorated by 
some one or other of the many distinguished mural 
painters of the hour. 

III. The old house with the mansard roof presents 
considerable difficulty in the matter of graceful treat- 
ment by the remodeller. It is suggested that an easy 
way out of the problem is to saw it off completely at 
the base of the mansard and then lower it gently to 
the ground, towing it off to some back lot where it 
san be used for a hen-ecoop. The hen, while a sensitive 
bird, is not known to have any delicately adjusted 
artistic sensibilities which would: be affected by hav- 
ing to dwell in such an abode, and the quality of her 
eggs would consequently not be materially lowered. 

IV. What to do with the rather ugly old rows of 
high-stooped brown-stone dwellings in our city streets 
has always been a serious question with artistie re- 
modellers. The construction of a new English-base- 
ment facade is a somewhat expensive course, and 
brown stone painted pink in time becomes mottled and 
has no permanent attractiveness. The most success- 
ful treatment of such dwellings is to turn them into 
third-elass boarding-houses, retaining the stoops for 
use as verandas for the boarders on summer evenings, 
the steps making excellent seats, the brown stone being 
soft and pleasant to sit upon, though not exactly cozy. 

V. The abandoned cottage of a millionaire can easily 
be remodelled into a club house for an organization 
whose membership does not exceed five or six thou- 
sand, the servants’ bathroom on the top floor making 
an excellent lodge-room, and the former owner’s 
pants-closet being easily remodelled into a dining- 
room or art-gallery. 

VI. One of the most effective and at the same time 
profitable treatments of an old house is to mortgage 
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it for its full value and, after getting the money, 
default on your interest, letting the holder of the 
mortgage foreclose and come into possession of the 
property. This has the advantage of putting the 
worry and expense of the reconstruction on somebody 
else’s shoulders. It is also legally a safer proposition 
than having the house heavily insured, and then in- 
cidentally dropping a lighted match on a pile of gaso- 
line-soakede shavings in a dark corner of the cellar 
near the wood-pile. 

VII. Should you find yourself suddenly come into 
possession of a mansion like that of Senator Clark 
on upper Fifth Avenue in New York, and it strikes 
you as being a trifle roomy for yourself and wife and 
child or too great a care for your one servant, a use- 
ful disposition of it would be to have it eut up into 
sections and sell such of these as you do not need to 
persons seeking attractive bargains in public libraries, 
casinos, astronomical observatories, post-offices, subway 
stations, bathhouses, Newport cottages, or durable 
mausoleums. 

VIIT. Some of the old houses in New England that 
have defied artistic treatment in the past have recently 
been successfully transformed into highly appreciated 
piles of kindling-wood. A ten-chambered house of 
this nature two and a half stories high, with a gambrel 
roof, located near Togus, Connecticut, thus treated, has 
lasted one family that-we know of three years, making 
them absolutely independent of the kindling-wood 
trust and leaving the place where the house used to be 
open for a cow pasture. 

IX.—The attempt to make a skyscraper out of a row 
of sixteen five-story brown-stone dwellings twenty feet 
wide by piling them on top of one another is an en- 
gineering feat of such difficulty that the experiment 
is not recommended. A better plan, if you are a lover 
of architectural beauty, is to remove them from the 
land altogether and to use their former site for an 
ornamental corrugated iron skating-rink, which, if not 
successful as a business proposition, can at any time 
find a ready market for scrap iron, still leaving you 
the land for the raising of cabbages or a goat pasture. 


CLASSIFIED 

“THAT,” said the distinguished author, pointing to 
a little red-headed impossibility, aged six, who was 
standing on his head in the middle of the drawing- 
room during the musicale—‘“ that. is my second 
edition.” 

“ Not an edition-de-looks, evidently,” suggested the 
acrid old maid to whom he had made the confession. 


THREE TELEGRAMS 
I 
BLUE HAVEN, May third. 
WILLIAM J. BINKS, NEw YorkK: 
Please send me five hundred dollars at once. 
Tom. 
II A 
New York, May fourth. 
THOMAS BINKS, YULE CoLLEGE, BLUE HAVEN: 
You must economize. Send me your bills. 
. FATHER. 
III 
BLUE HAvEN, May fifth. 
WILLIAM J. Brinks, NEw York: 
All right. Am economizing. 
by freight. Cheaper than express. 


Have forwarded bills. 
Love to mother. 
Tom. 























ALMANAC FOR MAY 
SY 


Kk you find Winter 
| lingering in the lap 

of May do not try to 
freeze him out by treat- 
ing him coldly, but give 
him your warmest wel- 
4 come, and you will soon 
find him covering some 
other lap like a Marathon 
runner. 

May is an_ excellent 
month to dig your pota- 
toes out of the coal-bin 
where, owing to the care- 
lessness of the hired man, they have been wintering 
under five or six tons of anthracite. Potatoes hiber- 
nated in this fashion should be thoroughly screened 
before serving at table. 

To raise mashed potatoes, plant in rows on a con- 
crete foundation, and, after covering with a thin 
layer of soil about an inch thick, run over them three 
times a day with a two:hundred-pound lawn-roller. 

Rhododendrons should be set out about now. Be 
careful of your selection of these plants lest you are 
saddled with an inferior hybrid known as the shad- 
rhododendron. The latter may be easily distin- 
guished from the real thing by its somewhat fishy 
fragrance, the genuine rhododendron having an odor 
more suggestive of flannel. 

If your goat shows decided symptoms of spring 
fever a diet of roman candles alternating with Sunday 
newspapers and an occasional volume of almost any 
standard encyclopiedia will soon restore him to his nor- 
mal activity. In feeding him tin cans care should be 
taken to remove the labels, which analysis has shown 
to contain ingredients that are forbidden by the pure- 
food laws. 

May is a first-class month in which to plant your 
winter furs. Carefully watched from now on, sprin- 
kled daily with camphor, and covered with a mulch 
of moth-balls, the furs will bloom richly in November, 
with a fragrance that will attract attention wherever 
they are found. 

No matter if the early days of May are warm and 
balmy, do not let your gold-fish run about your lawns. 
The morning dews are refreshing, but dangerous, not 
being adapted to the natatorial uses of the finny 
tribe, lacking the depth necessary to the easy swish- 
ing of their tails, and exposing them, in taking their 
morning plunge, to the danger of bumping their noses. 

An easy and pleasant Commencement address can 
be made by a careful selection of paragraphs and 
verses from almost any standard book of quotations 
strung together on a thin line of thought like beads 
upon a necklace. Decoration Day addresses prepared 
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“YES, ALONZO. I°LL MARRY YOU ON ONE CONDITION. 
PROMISE NEVER TO CALL ME ‘GIRLIE’ OR ‘ LITTLE 
WOMAN,’ ” 


in the same ‘manner go well in rural districts, but 
ean be made to appear more original by paraphrasing 
the quotations, a course which has the added advan- 
tage of making the time-wasting process of giving 
credit to the original source entirely unnecessary. 

A pleasant and profitable game for children in early 
May is called truck-stalking. It consists in following 
furniture vans about and picking up the objects of 
household virtu dropped by them along the highway. 
Each child selects his own particular truck at the be- 
ginning of its journey, and follows it to its destina- 
tion, scoring so many points according to the nature 
of the object picked up. A bureau, for instance, 
counts five points; a refrigerator, four points; a rock- 
ing-chair, three points; crockery, one point for each 
dozen pieces; and so on, the winner being the person 
who scores the greatest number of points to the 
truck, 

Another delightful evening pastime for early May 
in families recently moved into new quarters is fast 
taking the place of the popular picture puzzles. It 
consists in gathering together all the crockery broken 
in.transit from the old home to the new in a barrel, 
and then fitting the broken pieces together again. 
The winner is the one who gets the first object of any 
kind—plate, tureen, water-pitcher, or anything else— 
complete. 

The careful housekeeper will take advantage of the 
pleasant days of-May to prune carefully his household 
accounts, cutting off all superfluous bills, and tenderly 
nursing the long-green shoots as they appear. A little 
gold-dust sprinkled daily around the roots will do 
much to eradicate the dun-bug, a sort of rubber-para- 
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THAT TELL-TALE LAP 


site that sometimes manifests itself along about the 
end of the month. 

If your Jersey bull begins to show signs of a vicious 
temper, a safe method of handling him is to turn him 
over to the exclusive management of the hired man. 
In all your personal intercourse with him be sure to 
insist upon your own precedence as the head of the 
family, and keep at least eight yards ahead of him 
upon all occasions. If it so happen that he assists 
you over a fence with a well-directed movement of 
the horns, do not stop to thank him, but keep on your 
way, lest he think he has done you a favor and be- 
come even more presumptuous and arrogant. 





THE MORALS OF EPICUREMUS 
Translated from the original Graeco-Roman by John 
Kendrick Bangs 

Ir Ruin chance to stare thee in the face, 
Turn not away, but with a stony eye 

Stare back at her, for on such flights of stares 
Resourceful men have climbed to high estate. 


*Twere ever well on Dignity to stand, 

But when a mad bull speeds upon thy trail 
Two limber legs, with knees well oiled and free, 
Are worthier than all the noble pomp 

And circumstance that men deem dignified; 
And sundry times there be when stately steps 
Less useful are than hops and skips and jumps. 


He does not ill who cultivates a voice 

In tonal points as quiet as the night. 

And learns to plant his footsteps noiselessly, 
Full oft the earnest Burglar all his work 
Hath brought to naught by ostentatious step, 
And secret thoughts revealed in speech 
Reverberant, though in the heart designed 

To coo as softly as the sucking dove. 


Tis true that Money talks, but o’er its speech 
There hangs a pall of Valedictory. 

A greeting and good-by—I’m here, I’m off— 
Like bird upon the wing, and like the bird 
That greets us at the dawn with silvery notes 
Its message is imparted through the Bill. 

And when the bird hath flown the note remains 
That we may honor it. 


Grieve not that Eve the apple ate and thus 
Brought woe and sorrow to posterity. 

Had she not made that sacrifice of self 

Some later child of Eve—who knows but you 
Or I the erring culprit might have been!— 
That pippin would have ta’en from off the tree 
And eaten, aye, peel, inner core, and seed, 

And what was coming to us would have got 
Here just the same. 


Dives doth love to prate of Poverty, 

And all the Joys and Blessings of the Poor. 
Yet hast thou ever noted, O my son, 
When Dives builds his house it hath a store 
Of marble balustrades and onyx floors, 
High-studded ceils and baths luxuriant? 
That though he can afford the poorer sort, 
He never doth erect a hovel on the rocks, 
Nor taste again the sweets of shanty life? 
What noble self-restraint! In Palace cold 
To suffer all the pangs of wealth, his heart 
Still thirsting for the pleasures of the hut! 


Think on thyself, not on thine ancestry, 

For what thou art thyself the prize will be. 
Old Charon late from Hades’ shores returned 
Hath told no tales of folks in station high. 
Despite man’s liking for the gossip of 

The smart, and in Apollyon’s heated realm 
Birth cuts no ice, but rather shovels coal! 





THE PHILOSOPHER SAYS— 

THAT you must take in now and then, because no 
man can give out eternally without giving out alto- 
gether. 

That many a heartache has been induced by rumor- 
tism, 
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That the chief evidence against a woman’s having a 
sense of humor is the man she marries, 

That the overbusy chauffeur really needs arrest. 

That if sermons were not quite so long, sinners would 
not sleep so easily. 

That life’s banquet would be of better quality if we 
did not have to wait until the end of the feast to get 
our desserts. 

That if money were the measure of success, life 
would be a failure, since no man travels to the other 
side of the dark river with a financial letter of credit. 

That a rich girl is better to be chosen than no 
hitches. 

That there are times when a piece of pie in the 
hand is worth two in the stomach. 

That she is the best wife who ean mend her hus- 
band’s ways, no matter if she does neglect his socks. 

That the wise man is he who lets his friends’ mis- 
fortunes touch him deeply without letting the friends 
do the same. 

That the shafts of Cupid are sometimes pointed with 
barbed wire. 

That late heurs turn the early hours stale. 

That the panes made out of glass necks make a 
gloomy outlook. 

That the wise jockey spares his own horse and de- 
votes his time to beating his rival’s. 

That he who rides on the crest of the wave of pros- 
perity must wateh out for the perils of the undertow. 

That it is better to stand for principle than to run 
for office. 

That it is productive of stronger team-play to let 
your left hand know what your right hand is doing. 

That it is a poor candle that burns both ways. 

That it is better to have but one mind in the family 
even if it is your mother-in-law’s. 
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VOICE FROM THE BOTTLE: “ ComME on IN, BILL. 
THE WATER’S FINE!” 
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By John Fleming Wilson 


©tS ESENRY PICK arrived from Dubuque, 
SES Iowa, on the China to take the posi- 
i if tion of Surveyor of the Customs in 
Honolulu. He brought with him a 

letter of introduction from his un- 
cle, the Senator, three trunks, and 
the orthodoxy of the college gradu- 
ate who believes that life is a pure- 
ly local affair which you can visit 
and view or abstain from at will. He was prominent 
in the smoking-room of the steamer, the purser re- 
ported, for strong dépinions on the white man’s bur- 
den. Henry now sits under the staff of the traveller- 
palm before his house up Queen’s Road and stares into 
Just behind him you may distinguish the form 








space. 

of a dark woman with strange, straw-colored hair 
which she dresses carefully in the latest fashion. 
‘When Henry suddenly leans forward and sobs—he 


does it at unexpected moments—she comes forward 
and takes his hand and murmurs, “ Aloha ino oe!” 
(“I am sorry for you!”’) 

This is the story of how Henry Pick, Surveyor of 
the Customs at Honolulu at one time, became the 
blind man under the palm. Back in Dubuque they 
wonder why he doesn’t write. 

When Henry had been installed at his desk in the 
Custom House and had dined with his chief, the Col- 
lector, he proceeded per paké (hack) up Emma Street 
and down School Street into the big green yard of a 
highly recommended boarding-house. “ You'll find it 
pretty fair,” said the Collector. “ And if I were you, 
I’d keep clear of the natives.” 

“Sure,” said Henry. ‘“ You don’t suppose I’d be 
chasing around with a lot of niggers, do you?” 

“They aren’t— Oh, well, I'd keep clear of them if | 
were you,” the Collector said, with a faint smile. 
When Henry was gone he turned back to his desk 
and his letter to a friend. ‘I wonder [he wrote| 
when the government will stop sending young fools 
down here because they have a pull. The latest speci- 
men thinks the Hawaiians are negroes. I suppose 
he’ll find wisdom after a while, but I’m sick of break- 
ing in new men all the time and then acting as 
guardian for them.” 

For two weeks Henry was very busy. He learned 
that the office of surveyor is not a sinecure, and he 
gained some respect for the native clerks, who saved 
him from utter disgrace twice. Then he shut up his 
desk one afternoon, went to his room, dressed, and 
drove to dinner at the house of a territorial official 
who lived out on Lunalilo Street. Here he found a 
large party of dull men and rather sleepy women, who 
were very anxious to hear his news from the coast. 
He explained three times that he came from Dubuque, 
lowa, before he realized that they didn’t distinguish 
that from the “ coast,” which is a term for the whole 
United States of America. ‘Then a tall, fair-haired 
girl, with fine, dark eyes, was introduced to him as 
Ethel Hitzrote, and presently he found himself sitting 
next to her at table. 

Miss Hitzrote first appealed to his liking for beauty. 
She was quiet, attentive to what he said, and smiled 
now and .then dazzlingly. Later he discovered that 
she had travelled in Europe, knew Vienna, and liked 
Sydney. Having been to neither of these cities, he 
was impressed. After dinner he sat with her under 
the trees, and when the moon rose they walked down 
through Punahou. At midnight Henry went home 
through the warm dusk and thought of Ethel Hitzrote. 
He called next day and she played on the guitar and 
sang little native airs entrancingly. 

During many weeks the Surveyor of Customs fell 
deeper and deeper in love with the fair-haired, dark- 
eyed girl whose voice was like a song. He didn’t try 
to conceal his admiration, and the only odd thing 
about the whole affair was the sudden cordiality of 
the native clerks in his office. Always serviceable and 
polite, he often found them friendly in little matters, 
and many times a week he discovered leis on his desk, 
sweet-smelling and dream- giving. Once a smiling 
clerk explained a gift of a fine avocado pear by mur- 
muring, “ Miss Hitzrote said you liked them.” Henry 
Pick idly pondered how a native could know Ethel 
well enough to learn from her his likes and dislikes. 
He woke up at exactly ten minutes past ten o’clock 
on a Thursday evening while sitting on the lanai of 
the Hitzrote home on Hotel Street. Ethel had been 
singing to him, and he was watching the play of 
her fingers across the strings. A rising moon threw 
sharp, powerful beams of light through the cylinders 
of the palms; the night wind was heavy with the 
scent of lemon and ginger. Through the barred moon- 
light a woman came barefooted, smiled at Henry, and 
stepped on the lanai with an easy grace. He saw that 
she was a native. Ethel rose and presented him. 
“This is Henry Pick, Aunt Maria. Henry, this is 
my aunt, mother’s sister.” 

He found himself shaking a dusky hand and staring 
into a dark, smiling, friendly face. At that instant 
Mrs. Hitzrote came out, trailing white skirts. With 
amazed eyes he saw that these women were unmis- 
takably sisters. Before he could marshal his thoughts 
Hitzrote himself came out to greet his sister-in-law. 
Henry was quite certain, then. The old gentleman, 
gray-headed and urbane, Mrs. Hitzrote, fair-haired 
and graceful, Marfa, dark and ugly and Hawaiian, 
all bore the same unmistakable native features. He 
muttered an excuse and fled. 

He didn’t sleep. The next morning he managed 
that business should take him into the Collector’s office, 
where he interposed between remarks of an official 
character a question that drew the reply: “ Hitzrote? 
Yes, he’s a hapahaole. Father was a German trader 
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and sent him to the old country to be educated. His 
old lady is a princess. Pretty daughter they have, 
eh? Doesn’t show the native much, my boy? Now 
about this silk—” 

Henry Pick went back to his own office, shut the 
door, and stared at the wall. His heart beat heavily 
in his breast. Dubuque, Iowa, rose before him. He 
got up and locked the door. Two hours later he 
came out, wiping the sweat from his face, and told 
the deputy that he would not be back that day. Leav- 
ing the Custom House, he walked along the water-front 
for a mile, climbed over a fence, and finally made his 
way down Kalekaua Boulevard toward the beach. At 
Waikiki he turned in at the Moana, got a long, cool 
drink, and went swimming. When he had dressed it 
was six o’clock, and the setting sun was mirrored in 
the lagoons. He was to have dined with the Hitzrotes. 
Instead he took the car to Punahou, transferred up 
Manoah, and got out by the golf-links. He was half 
a mile up the lane that winds through the bottom 
of the valley before he stopped to say to himself: “ I 
must forget her,.by heavens! What would the folks 
say?” He groaned. 

As was discovered later, Henry turned to the so- 
ciety of Mabel Smith, unimpeachably white, religious, 


in about him with its small, pretty sounds, he thought 
of Ethel Hitzrote. 

As a matter of fact, Henry was playing the cur, and 
from what he would have affirmed were fine motives, 
too. He had been taught that people with “ native” 
blood in their veins were negroes, and he had very 
lofty notions about purity of race and what a gentle- 
man must do. Thus it came that Ethel’s little note 
asking why he hadn’t come to dinner remained unan- 
swered, and he cut her father at the very door of the 
Custom House in an endeavor to “ put the nigger in 
his place,” as he vaguely phrased it. It took him 
some time to realize that his friendly clerks were 
become distinctly rude, though not so boldly that he 
could find fault; no more leis hung on his desk; his 
routine work doubled on his hands for no good reason. 
He didn’t understand it, merely charging it to “ in- 
eflicient native help.” 

It was a month since he had seen Ethel, and he 
was, he hoped, losing his first soreness of heart. But 
while he and Mabel listened to the band in the Presi- 
dent’s Square one evening, standing haughtily apart 
from the moving, smiling, singing throng of natives, 
he suddenly saw her and his soul poured out of his 
breast like water. She came slowly toward him, fol- 











lowed by a little 
maid. Her dark 
eyes swept scornful- 
ly over his compan- 
ion, met his dwn 
gaze a second, and 
then were turned 
away. Unwillingly 
he lifted his hat. 
Mabel took his arm. 
“That’s that Ethel 
Hitzrote,” she said 
in her thin voice. 
“T didn’t know you 
were friends with 
any natives.” 

“T met her some- 
where at dinner,” he 
murmured. 

Mabel _ shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘ She 
has the gross good 
looks of the young 
wahines,’ she re- 
marked. * When 


they get old they get 


fat. Her mother was 
a princess or priest- 
ess or something hor- 
rible. They’re hea- 
then, anyway.” 

Henry sighed and 
they turned toward 
Mabel’s home. That 


night he went to his 


little room in School 
Street and sat down 
miserably to the 


study table with a 
book under his nose. 
The mosquitoes whir- 
red about him. Far 
away a guitar thrum- 
med steadily, dashed 
now and again by the 
resonant throb of a 
drum. The _ stifling 
air bore the scent of 
maile and the spicy 
breath of palms. The 
print blurred before 
his eyes and_ his 
pulse rang in_ his 
temples. 

He drove out of the 
close room into the 
open, and half an hour 
later stopped in front 
of the little hedge that 
marked the Hitzrote 
place. Here he stared 
a bit and passed on. 
But at his third step 
Kthel stood hefore 
him. ‘“ Why have you 
been so rude?” she 
asked, gently. 








I dragged him, screeching, past Kawaiahoa churchyard 


. 


and proper, not because she had any special attrac- 
tions for him; it was for the reason that she was 
white, exceedingly respectable, and quoted the opinions 
of the “folks back home.” She was safe and sure, 
Henry thought, miserably. He knew no better way to 
forget Ethel Hitzrote than to devote himself to some- 
body else. So he took Mabel walking, read Emerson 
with her hot afternoons, and even went to prayer- 
meeting instead of to the Square and the band con- 
cert. Mabel accepted his attentions and flushed when 
his name was mentioned by her girl associates. When 
he sat in the sitting-room and ate little cakes, of 
nights, while Mabel sat across from him and sewed, 
Henry really enjoyed himself for a moment. It was 
so much like home. But after he had left the stuffy 
lighted room and the perfumed Hawaiian night closed 
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He stammered to 
the dim outline of her 
in the darkness. “ I’m 
sorry,” he managed to 
say. 

“You never sent your regrets to mamma for not 
coming to dinner that night and you haven’t called, 
and papa says you didn’t speak to him the other day. 
Why?” 

Choked with love of her and horribly sure that 
such love was unclean and forbidden, he took refuge 
in brutality. “‘ Because—I didn’t know you—I didn’t 
know till the other day that you were a native. I’m 
an American official, and of course I can’t be mixed 
up with—a fellow mustn’t—” 

He ceased abruptly. The figure was withdrawing 
into the profounder shadow. “I didn’t mean—” he 
called out, but she was gone. 

Henry couldn’t analyze his emotions of the next few 
days. The outcome of sleepless, sweating nights was 
that he vanished from the Smiths’ sitting-room and 

















pleaded business at the office. Had Henry been wise, 
he would have resigned at this point and gone home. 
Instead he went round town with young fellows and 
ended up with Jim Pierce of the Advertiser at a hula 
back of Kaimuki, where Kea, priestess, made a few 
dollars by allowing discreet haoles sometimes to wit- 
nesss a sacred rite. Pierce, years among the islands, 
vouched for Henry and took him to the dance. 

The girls seemed to him modest and graceful be- 
yond all rumor. He viewed the long pantomime and 
listened to the almost endless chants with a feeling 
that, after all, this was no exhibition unseemly and 
shameful, but something fine and splendid. He was 
quite flattered when the prettiest of the girls, the 
dance over, came to him where he sat and nestled close 
down by his side, her hand in his. Then the immense 
Kea herself waddled over to him, carrying in one hand 
a candle whose flame shot straight up into the dark- 
ness; in the other. hand she bore a heavy garland 
which she threw over Henry’s head, muttering a sen- 
tence the while. Pierce looked curiously at Henry 
and motioned to him that*it was time to go. As they 
walked to the car line Henry kept smelling the thick, 
sweet perfume of the flowers and asked Pierce what it 
meant. ‘“ Why didn’t they give you one? Why did 
the old woman give it to me? She didn’t give any- 
thing to any one else. What did the old negress say?” 

“Who told you Hawaiians were negroes?” the news- 
paper man inquired, sharply. 

“Why, they are!” Henry replied. “ What did the 
old crone say?” 

Pierce looked at his companion with an odd ex- 
pression, lost in the half light of the moon. “She 
said, ‘Ke ea mai nei ke ohu,’ which means in Eng- 
lish something to the effect that the mist is coming 
up, coming over you, or something like that. She 
said ‘ Ethel’ sent that lei, whoever ‘ Ethel’ is. If I 
were you, my son, I’d not monkey around this country 
too much or too long. You aren’t exactly the sort that 
gets along down here and Kea is a bad enemy. She’s 
a witch.” 

Pick laughed carelessly. “I do think sometimes 
that all you people are crazy. You persist in think- 
ing these Haiwaiians are somebody, and you actually 
assert now that that fat old creature is a witch. Wake 
up, Pierce! Wake up! This is the United States 
and we’re white. Wake up! Quit dreaming!” He 
laughed loud and long. 

They were too late for the last car and set them- 
selves to walk in to the city. Pierce plodded silently 
on, occasionally glancing at the sea spreading in flow- 
ing darkness below them; again glancing at his com- 
panion, who walked rapidly and easily, dipping his 
chin into the odorous freshness of the wreath about 
his neck. They reached the crest of the hill, viewing 
far down the lights of Waikiki. They plunged down 
the dusty road and into the lower valley, where Paloio 
streams out its mist and perfume from the fertile 
heights. As they turned, with a winding of the path, 
into a dense shadow Henry clutched his companion’s 
arm, his-voice clicking in his throat. Pierce followed 
with his eyes the direction of his outstretched arm 
and saw nothing. “ What do you see, you fool?” he 
demanded. 

Henry stepped back. “It’s crossing the road,” he 
said in a curiously dry tone. “It’s waving blue arms 
very slowly at us.” 

How Pierce got Henry into the city he has never sat- 
isfactorily explained. ‘“ The man saw things awhile, 
and then he would hurry along like a man who jumps 
from a moving car and has to run to keep his balance. 
Then he would stop,” he told us. * It appeared—this 
phantom—now on one hand and now on the other, so 
far as I could make out. He said it was a different 
thing each time. When I finally got him to Punahou 
he was a rag. His hat was gone, his shoes fallen off, 
and the withered lei was like a wilted collar at his 
throat. He seemed to be doing better. But I dragged 
him, screeching, past Kawaiahoa churchyard. Natu- 
rally, I put him to bed. He was perfectly sober.” 

Pierce told this leng afterward. All that we, Pick’s 
acquaintances, knew at first was that Henry was afraid 
of the dark. At sundown he would go to his room on 
School Street, light the lamp, and sit there till ten 
o'clock. Then if one of us wasn’t there to talk to him 
he’d get into bed--leaving the lamp burning. ‘This 
lasted a month. ‘Then Henry got up from his desk 
one morning and tried to walk through a closed door. 
His elerks wouldn’t touch him and the Collector took 
him home. He stared all the way like a man in a 
fit, and when he was hauled into his room he sat 
down on the edge of a chair and covered his eyes with 
his hand. 

We didn’t get much out of him apart from the state- 
ment, many times repeated, “ Something is wrong with 
my eyes.” The Collector pondered this awhile and 
then said: “The best thing to do is to go and see 
Merry. He’s as good an oculist as there is any- 
where. Good on nerves, too.” 

Henry leaped at the proposal and I agreed to go 
with him. At his own suggestion I tightly bandaged 
his eyes and led him to the doctor’s office. Once in 
the examining-room, Henry grew cheerful and voluble 
indeed when Merry took the bandage off and asked 
for symptoms. 

“Tve noticed this for nearly a month,” he told us. 
“But it was only at night at first. I saw strange, 
floating, thin bodies like cloudy men. I didn’t see them 
all the time, only sometimes. They didn’t follow me; 
I just came on them by accident, you know. But 
gradually I’ve been getting to see a cloud before my 
eyes in the daylight, and now ”—Henry’s voice rose 
desperately—“ I see you all blue and misty, almost 
transparent. You are in the middle of a bluish-gray 
cloud with bright specks in it. Everything in the 
room is almost: transparent. It’s my eyes, doctor!” 

Merry coughed gently and stood a little farther 
away, motioning to me to do the same. ‘“ How long 
have you been in Honolulu—in Hawaii?” the doctor 
asked, quietly, of Henry. 

Henry told him and Merry shook his head. “ Will 
you please to look to the right and tell me who is 
in the doorway?” he suggested, with frigid calmness. 

To my amazement, Henry Pick turned his head 
obediently, fixed his eyes on the closed door, and said: 
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“ There’s a lady there, doctor. I thought we were 
alone.” 

“It is the nurse,” the doctor replied. “ Don’t bother 
about her. Can you distinguish colors?” 

Henry gave a decided negative. “ Everything is 
blue!” he wailed, breaking into a sob. 

“ Look here!” came the oculist’s sharp voice. “ Brace 
up! Please look directly at me and fix your attentior 
on me. Tell me what you see.” 

Henry steadied himself and peered at the specialist. 
I could see his eyes focus and waver, focus and waver. 
Suddenly he got to his feet and walked over to Merry 
with a plain expression of anxiety. He put up his 
hand and brushed the doctor’s coat just below the left 
breast. ‘ There was a moth fluttering on your coat,” 
Henry said, and flipped his hand over the place once 
more. “ Funny!” he said, half to himself. “ It doesn’t 
fly away!” 

“When it flies away I'll fly too,’ Merry remarked, 
with sudden grimness. “That’s my .heart beating 
that you see, man. Can’t you make an effort of will 
and pull yourself together?” 


5) 


“TI merely looked at her and ran” 


We grew pitiful watching him. He straightened up, 
every muscle in his body tense. Across his drawn face 
various expressions flitted, alternations of hope and 
despair. They dissolved into blank misery. Henry 
sank down in the chair and muttered: “I see only 
you inside of a blue cloud. The wall is blue and my 
hands are blue. The whole world is huddled inside 
a blue haze, doctor.” 

Merry stepped abruptly in front of him, holding out 
a book. “ How's that? What do you see?” he demanded. 

Henry crouched in his seat. “I see right—through 
it dimly,” he whispered. 

Dr. Merry turned cn me with frowning brows. 
“There is nothing I can do,” he said. ‘“ Will you 
please take him away?” 

Protest was useless. Merry wouldn't touch Henry 
with a pole, and when I had got the poor devil into 
his room and come back he still refused to explain. 
“T have just one thing to say,” he remarked, brusque- 
ly. “Keep away from him! Why does the govern- 
ment persist in sending us fools who should never 
leave the States? Good day!” 

I insisted on one more question. ‘ You say to keep 
away from him. Js the man insane? Is he danger- 
ous? Has he the plague?” 

Merry scowled at'me. “ He’s as sane as you and I. 
He is perfectly healthy. Good day!” 

That was all I could make of it. The Collector al- 
lowed Henry three months’ leave of absence. I con- 
sulted Pierce about what was to be done to help Pick 
and I learned what that old newspaperman thought 
of it. “It’s some kahuna,” said he, with a sour smile. 
He went on to relate what had happened at the hula. 
“You know Kea is proud and vengeful, and she hates 
whites. She mentioned at the time a girl’s name; 
Ethel, I think it was. I wash my hands of Henry 
Pick. If you think it’s your place to butt in, find 
Ethel. For my part, I’ve been long enough in the 
islands to keep clear of this. The man’s kapu (taboo), 
and neither you nor [ can tell the ins and outs of it. 
Henry has offended the great gods of Hawaii. One 
thing more, my dear fellow: don’t go too close to 
Henry! Kea’s magic reaches far sometimes!” 

I stayed away till Henry came and found me, his 
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eyes starting out of his head and his legs shaking 
under him. But he was quite calm. “I’m going 
crazy,’ he announced, slowly. “I haven’t seen any 
thing but in a blue cloud for two weeks now. You are 
violet-gray this minute. Everything is, except the 
trees, and they—” 

“How about the trees?” I managed to inquire. 

“They are rimmed with bluish flame,’ he said, 
carefully. “The ends of the branches have little 
candles on them, but the wind doesn’t blow them.” He 
walked over to me and laid a finger on my chedt. 
* Something dark and shadowy is fluttering in there,” 
he went on, tremblingly. “ Everybody has something 


“that flutters there—flutters like a big moth—inside 


their breast. But sometimes I see people who have 
no fluttering in their breast—no fluttering—it doesn’t 
flutter—” He slipped to the floor limp and senseless. 

He came to wildly, but’ grew quiet. I ventured to 
ask him a question. “ Who is Ethel?” 

“ Ethel Hitzrote? Don’t you know her?” 

“The old general’s daughter?” 

“Yes. I fell in love with her. She nearly had 
me fooled. It was 
only by accident that 
I found out she had 
negro blood in her,’ 
he answered, 

“But she has no 
negro blood!” I re 
torted, angrily. “ She 
is half white and halt 
noble Hawaiian!” 

“It’s all the same,” 
he responded, stub 
bornly. “She 
thought I would 
marry her, but back 
in lowa we eall black 
black.” 

The fatuity of the 
fellow! I knew Ethel 
Hitzrote slightly. No 
girl in all Honolulu 
held a higher head. 
I took pains to tell 
Pick just what an in 
credible ass he was. 
He repelled my re 
proof wearily. a 
know how you _ fel 
lows look on it down 
here,’ he kept say 
ing. “ But—it. won't 
pass with me.” 

I ought to have let 
him alone, of course. 
But they say every 
Man has one friend; 
two friends, if he’s a 
fool. So I played the 
friend to this crassly 
ignorant, mule-headed, 
bewitched Iowan, who 
was dwelling in a 
cloudy hell because he 
had offended the gods 
of Hawaii nei in the 
person of the princess 
born, _ priestess-cher- 
ished Ethel. I went 
and called on Miss 
Hitzrote that evening. 
When _ the chance 
showed itself I 
brought. up the sub- 
ject of Henry Pick 
“The man is dying,” 
I told her, 

When [I called his 
name she merely 
looked at me, calm 
princess that she was. When I blurted out “ dying” 
a faint pallor showed in her face. “Is he sick?” 

I made a straight tale of it. It doesn’t pay to lie 
to any woman who has the one-ten-thousandth of a 
drop of, Hawaiian blood in her heart. Kea, the hula, 
the pretty dancer, the blue clouds, the lei—they all 
passed through my story. I even mentioned that 
Pick thought Hawaiians to be negroes. She listened, 
slim and fair in the dusk of the lanai. When I had 
finished she said, gently: “ And Mabel Smith. Is she 
with him?” 

“She is not,” I replied. Ethel breathed out a sigh 
and picked up her guitar and sang a Maui song full 
of little sobs and trills and caresses. When she had 
done I took all my boldness in two hands and said 
direct, “ Will you save him?” 

She shot me a bit of flame from her eyes through 
the shadow. “ He has offended all Hawaii, your gov 
ernment official,’ she said. ‘And Kea hates him 
for it. I am a princess, you know, and not to be 
scorned. Kea has done this and—and ’—she whispered 
across to me— [I’m afraid of Kea myself!” She sud 
denly wrung her hands maidenly. “ He insulted me! 
And he told me he loved me!” 

I stuck to my question: “ Will you save him?” 

She rose gracefully to her feet. “I will try on one 
condition,” she said, quietly. “ Let him go to Mabel 
Smith and look shrewdly on her white beauty. Then 
let him come to me—if he will!” 

That was all she said. I went back and found 
Henry sitting on the curb in front of my home, with 
his feet in the gutter. He paid no attention to me 
till I sat down beside him. Then he lifted his face and 
said: “Some are alive; some are dead. There is no 


fluttering in the breast of the dead.” He groaned. 
“See yonder. That is what you call a ghost!” He 


giggled mirthlessly. 

I saw nothing and said so. “ He looks just like the 
rest—like you do,” he pursued, “only his feet are 
faded away and there isn’t anything in his breast. 
He must be dead.” I involuntarily followed his glance. 
I was struck with horror. For an instant I did see 
a wavering, vague, misty form. It vanished. I re- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Donald Brian as Freddy Smythe, Mary Mackid as Dolly 








Cyril Biddulph as Lord Herbert Fitz-Jones, Will Welsh as Ivan Tartaroff 
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SCENES FROM “ THE DOLLAR PRINCESS,’ 
BOCKER THEATRE. 


THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


’ A MUSICAL COMEDY, 


BOOK BY WILLNER AND GRUNBAUM, MUSIC BY LEO FALL, NOW 
THE LIBRETTO, WHICH WAS ADAPTED FOR THE AMERICAN STAGE 


BEING PLAYED AT THE KNICKER- 
BY GEORGE GROSSMITH, JR., DEALS WITH THE ADVENTURES ARISING FROM 
THE PLAN OF AN AMERICAN “ COAL BARON” TO EMPLOY, AS MENIALS, IMPECUNIOUS AND TITLED FOREIGNEKS, IN ORDER TO TEACH THEM THE VALUE OF WORK 
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General view of Grace Church’s open-air pulpit, from Broadway and Tenth Street, New York 


The Gospel Out-of-Doors 


®OROM being the most fashionable of 
y all the churches in New York the 
gray Gothie structure by Renwick 
at the bend of Broadway near Tenth 
4 Street has become a parish more in- 
terested in the man of the street 
au than the lady of the brown-stone 
Z sat front with a group of shining Car- 
rara marble between the windows of 
her drawing-room, The dress parade of peep who 
knew one another and cared to know nobody else, that 
well-dressed crowd which used to progress solemnly 
up Broadway after services, has Grenppoeres in the 
masses of new citizens. But Grace Church has a 
much larger and more picturesque following than ever 
before, She has filled her windows with stained glass, 
and added decorative Gothic doorways, and enlarged 
her phylacteries with a southern chantry and a see 
house eastward on Fourth Avenue. Now she has 
adorned herself with a southern yard and a pulpit 
standing in the open, a step which marks the transi- 
tion from a somewhat narrow fashionable parish to 
one which seeks the good of all citizens. 

Success on the part of the Salvation Army may 
well have indicated this step—perhaps the most im- 
portant in the history of the diocese, although in it- 
self so quietly taken that it might have escaped notice. 
An outside pulpit which will have directly before it 
a circular paved space about fifty feet in diameter, 
with a low semicircular row of stone benches, has been 
designed by Mr. W. W. Renwick, son of the builder 
of Grace Church, and will be soon in place. The pul- 
pit is like a baleony to a vestibule connecting with the 
southern aisle of the church raised but little above 
re Bs of the yard. It is designed and modelled by 

Roiné, It represents in high, middle, and low 
vetlel, through a series of tigures charmingly disposed, 
the ideas inculcated in the Sermon on the Mount. 


By Charles de Kay 


The pulpit has five sides, of which the front is the 
longest. At the-four angles are figures of the four 
“Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, acting 
as supporting figures or caryatids under the projecting 
top. On the surbase below their feet are their symbols 
—the angel, ox, lion, and eagle. These figures are 
in very high relief. On the long front panel is Christ 
in the attitude of teacher flanked by two of the 
“ beatitudes” in female form, she to the lett who 
carries a globe representing charity toward all men, 
she on the right with a dove symbolizing peace and 
kindness, In the next panel to the left of St. Mark 
is a veiled figure representing those in pain, She 
carries the cross and wears a veil to conceal her 
sadness. To the left of St. Matthew is a winged 
figure of Sorrow consoled by Philosophy, who holds a 
skull. On the other side, between St. Luke and St. 
John, is the winged figure of Merey with the lamb— 
** Blessed are the merciful ”— and to the right of St. 
John are two winged figures—one of them veiled, re- 
ferring to those who hunger and thirst, that on the 
right representing Innocence with a lily at her feet— 
“* Blessed are the meek.” 

There are nine figures in middle and low relief, in 
addition to the four Evangelists, all draped and form- 
ing a very varied and moving semicircle. These fig- 
ures are not merely remarkable for the variety and 
cleverness of their draperies and the play of expression 
on their several faces, but the seulptor has so man- 
aged the planes that there will be the least possible 
ledge or cavity tor the lodgment of snow and dust, 
whieh are apt to injure marble exposed to the air. 

Open-air pulpits are rare nowadays, although they 
were once not uncommon in Europe, Very early 
churches were often so small that only a few wor- 
shippers could enter the sanctuary; the rest of the 
congregation kneit outside. So that where such con- 
ditions obtained an outdoor pulpit was necessary. In 














The pulpit in detail 


England one of the most ornamental is a little ‘pulpit 
on the outer wall of the chureh at Beaulieu, Hants, 
entrance to which is by a door off the stair which 
pierces the wall, Prato, in Tuscany, has a wonderful 
open-air pulpit designed by Donatello. As 
were built larger and larger the need for an outdoor 
pulpit disappeared. It is a very novel thing for a 
modern church. Those examples which survive in old 
European churehes are generally high above the 
ground, whereas this one at Grace Church stations 
the preacher at no great height above the heads of 
his audience. 

While the purchase of the land south of Grace 
Church to Tenth Street has disengaged the southern 
side of the edifice of the buildings which encumbered 
it, and given a chance to form a south yard with the 
open-air pulpit as an important feature, it is a pity 
that the parish could not gain possession of the en 
tire northwest corner of Fourth Avenue and Tenth 
Street and remove the shops and oflice buildings that 
disfigure it. There would be room there to build such 
additional structures as the parish may need and yet 
leave space for an extension of the yard. Perhaps this 
may come in time, Meanwhile Grace Church, which 
has always been a relief tc the mean and rigid arehi- 
tecture of lower Broadway, has gained greatly by the 
change. It wili be a picture, indeed, when, in place 
ef the “bread line” that used to form near the 
bakery on Tenth Street, we shall see a group of way 
farers clustered abuut the open-air pulpit listening to 
exhortations from a clergyman in surplice. Doubtless 
the artistie worth of the pulpit will bring many of 
the curious; doubtless hundreds who cannot be in 
duced to cross the threshold of a chureh for various 
reasons will be glad to join the crowd of the curious 
when they perceive that they can slip away at ariy 
moment without causing remark. It is an experiment, 
of course, this open-air pulpit, but one worth a trial. 
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ROUGIER, THE FRENCH AVIATOR, FLYING OVER THE CAP D’AIL AT MONACO IN A VOISIN MACHINE 
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it one must have lived 
it) is aware of the pro- 
foundly serious, the al- 
most tragical strain 
which is the funda- 
mental tone in the move- 
ment of such music as 
it has. Up to a certain 
point, in the presence of 
the mystery which we 
call life, it trusts and 
hopes and laughs; _ be- 
yond that it doubts and 
fears, but it does not 
ery. It is more likely 
to laughsagain, and in 
the work of Mark Twain 
there is little of the 
pathos which is sup- 
posed to be the ally of 
humor, little  suffusion 
of apt tears from thie 
smiling eyes. It is too 
sincere for that sort of 
play; and if after the 
doubting and the fearing 
it laughs again, it is 
with a suggestion of that 
resentment which youth 
feels when the disillu- 
sion from its trust and 
hope comes, and which 
is the grim second-mind 
of the West in the pres- 
ence of the mystery. It 
is not so much the race- 
effect as the region- 
effect; it is not the 
“Anglo-American finding 
expression, it is the 
Westerner, who is not 
more thoroughly the 
ereature of circum- 
stances, of conditions, 
but far more dramatic- 
ally their creature, than 
any prior man. He 
found himself placed in 
them and under them, 
so near to a world in 
which the natural and 
primitive was obsolete, 
that while he could not 








escape them,; neither 
could he help challenging 


Mark Twain dictating his autobiography at them. The inventions, 


Dublin, New Hampshire, in the summer of 1906 


(Continued from page 10) 

essay with moments of drama in it, rather than a 
drama; it is a lesson, with the precepts appearing 
haphazard, and not precept upon precept; it is a 
school, but not always a schoolroom; it is a temple, 
but the priests are not always in their sacerdotal 
robes; sometimes they are eating the sacrifice behind 
the altar and pouring the libations for the god through 
the channels of their dusty old throats. An instinct 
of something chaotic, ironic, empiric in the order of 
experience seems to have been the inspiration of our 
humorist’s art, and what finally remains with the 
reader, after all the joking and laughing, is not merely 
the feeling of having had a mighty good time, but the 
conviction that he has got the worth of his money. 
He has not gone through the six hundred pages of The 
Innocents Abroad or Following the Equator without 
having learned more of the world as the writer saw it 
than any but the rarest traveller is able to show for 
his travel; and possibly with his average, practical 
American public, which was his first tribunal, and must 
always be his court of final appeal, Mark Twain justi- 
fied himself for being so delightful by being so in- 
structive. : 


One of the characteristics I observe in him is his 
single-minded use of words, which he employs as Grant 
did to express the plain, straight meaning their com- 
mon acceptance has given them, with no regard to their 
structural significance or their philological implica- 
tions. He writes English as if it were a primitive and 
not a derivative language, without Gothic or Latin or 
Greek behind it, or German and French beside it. The 
result is the English in which the most vital works of 
English literature are cast, rather than the English of 
Milton, and Thackeray, and Mr. Henry James. I do 
not say that the English of the authors last named is 
less than vital, but only thaf it is not the most vital. 
It is scholarly and conscious; it knows who its grand- 
father was; it has the refinement and subtlety of an 
old patriciate. You will not have with it the widest 
suggestion, the largest human feeling, or perhaps the 
loftiest reach of imagination, but you will have the 
keen joy that exquisite artistry in words can alone 
impart, and that you will not have in Mark Twain. 
What you will have in him is a style which is as per- 
sonal, as biographical as the style of any one who has 
written, and expresses a civilization whose courage of 
the chances, the preferences, the duties, is not the 
measure of its essential modesty. It has a thing to 
say, and it says it in the word that may be the first, 
or second, or third choice, but will not be the instru- 
ment of the most fastidious ear, the most delicate and 
exacting sense, though it will be the word that surely 
and strongly conyeys intention from the author’s mind 
to the reader’s. It is the Abraham Lincolnian word, 
not the Charles Sumnerian; it is American, Western. 

Now that Mark Twain has become a fame so world- 
wide, we should be in some danger of forgetting, but 
for his help, how entirely American he is, and we have 
already forgotten, perhaps, how truly Western he is, 
though his work, from first to last, is always remind- 
ing us of the fact. But here I should like to distin- 
guish. It is not alone in its generous humor, with 
more honest laughter in it than humor ever had in the 
world till now, that his work is so Western. Any one 
who has really known the West (and really to know 





the appliances, the im- 
provements of the mod- 
ern world invaded the hoary jeld of his rivers and 
forests and prairies, and while he was still a pioneer, a 
hunter, a trapper, he found himself confronted with 
the financier, the scholar, the gentleman. They seemed 
to him, with the world they represented, at first very 
droll, and he laughed. Then they set him thinking, 
and as he never was afraid of anything, he thought 
over the whole field, and demanded explanations of all 
his prepossessions, of equality, of humanity, of repre- 
sentative government and revealed religion. When 
they had not their answers 
ready, without accepting 
the conventions of the 
modern world as solutions 
or in any manner final, he 
laughed again, not mock- 
ingly, but patiently, com- 
passionately. Such, or 
somewhat like this, was 
the genesis and evolution 
of Mark Twain. . 

I find myself, in spite of 
the discipline I intend for 
this paper, speaking first 
of the fiction, which by no 
means came first in Mark 
Twain’s literary . develop- 
ment. It is true that his 
beginnings were in short 
sketches, more or less in- 
ventive, and studies of life 
in which he let his imagi- 
nation play freely; but it 
was not till he had written 
Tom Sawyer that he could 
be called a novelist. - Even 
now I think he should 
rather be called a roman- 
cer, though such a_ book 
as Huckleberry Finn takes 
itself out of the order of 
romance and places itself 
with the great things in 
picaresque fiction. Still it 
is more poetic than pica- 
resque, and of a deeper 
psychology. The probable 
and credible soul that the 
author divines in the son 
of the town drunkard is 
one which we might each 
own brother, and the art 
which portrays this nature 
at first hand in the person 
and language of the hero, 
without pose or affectation, 
is fine art. In the boy’s 
history the author’s fancy 
works realistically to an 
end as high as it has 
reached elsewhere, if not 
higher; and I, who like 
A. Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court so 
much,’ have half. a’ mind 
to give my whole heart to Mr. Puncn (to Mark Twain): 
Huckleberry Finn, 
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Both Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer wander 
in episodes loosely related to the main story, but they 
are of a closer and more logical advance from the be- 
ginning to the end than the fietion which preceded 
them, and which I had almost forgotten to name be- 
fore thim. We owe to. The Gilded Age a type in 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers which is as likely te endure 
as any fictitious character of our time. I[t embodies 
the sort of Americanism which survived through the 
Civil War, and characterized in its boundlessly credu- 
lous, fearlessly adventurous, unconsciously burlesque 
excess the period of political and economic expansion 
which followed the war. Colonel Sellers was, in some 
rough sort, the America of that day, which already 
seems so remote, and is best imaginable through him. 
Yet the story itself was of the fortuitous structure ot 
what may be called the autobiographical books, such as 
The Innocents Abroad and Roughing It. Its desultory 
and accidental character was heightened by the co- 
operation of Mr. Clemens’s fellow humorist, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and such coherence as it had was 
weakened by the diverse qualities of their minds and 
their irreconcilable ideals in literature. These neve 
combined to a sole effect or to any variety ot effects 
that left the reader very clear what the story was all 
about; and yet from the cloudy solution was precipi- 
tated at least one character which, as I have said, 
seems of as lasting substance and lasting significance 
as any which the’ American imagination has evolved 
from the American environment. 

If Colonel Sellers is Mr. Clemens’s supreme inven- 
tion, as it seems to me, I think that his A Connecti- 
cut Yankee is his greatest achievement in the way of a 
greatly imagined and symmetrically developed romance, 
Of all the fanciful schemes in fiction it pleases me most, 
and I give myself with absolute delight to its notion 
of a keen East Hartford Yankee finding himself, by a 
retroactionary spell, at the court of King Arthur of 
Britain, and becoming part of the sixth century with 
all the customs and ideas of the nineteenth in him 
and about him. The field for humanizing satire which 
this scheme opens is illimitable; but the ultimate 
achievement, the last poignant touch, the most ex 
quisite triumph of the book, is the return of the 
Yankee to his own century, with his look across the 
gulf of the ages at the period of which he had been a 
part and his vision of the sixth-century woman he had 
loved holding their child in her arms. 

It is a great faney, transcending in wsthetic beauty 
the invention in The Prince and the Pauper, with all 
the delightful and affecting implications of that charm- 
ing fable, and excelling the heartrending story in 
which Joan of Are lives and prophesies and triumphs 
and suffers. She is indeed realized to the modern 
sense as few figures of the past have been realized in 
fiction; and is none the less of her time and of all 
time because her supposititious historian is so recur- 
rently of ours. After Sellers, and Huck Finn, and 
Tom Sawyer, and the Connecticut Yankee she is the 
author’s finest creation; and if he had. succeeded in 
portraying no other woman nature, he would have 
approved himself its fit interpreter in her. I do not 
think he succeeds so often with that nature as with 
the boy nature or the man nature, apparently because 
it does not interest him so much. He will not trouble 
himself to make women talk like women at all times; 
oftentimes they talk too much like him, though the 
simple, homely sort express themselves after their kind. 
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“Punch” felicitates Mark Twain upon the 
occasion of -his becoming a Doctor of Letters 


“Sir, I honor myself by drinking your health. Long life to you and 


happiness—and perpetual youth.”—(From Punch of June 26, 1907.) 








Finance 


“RESTORED TO THE DOCKET” 








AMPOS. 316, 317, and 325,” began the 
Sire Chief Justice in a low, soft voice, 
while every one in the court-room 
® strained forward to catch the next 
fs words, “are restored to the docket 


Instantly there was a rush by 
>the newspaper men for telephone 
“and telegraph wires. ‘“ Govern- 
ment’s suit to dissolve the American Tobacco and 
Standard Oil companies to be reheard ”—that was the 
news flashed to every town and hamlet in the United 
States. For months every Monday had found the 
country on the gui vive for the decision. This was it. 
Not that the government had won and that the dis- 
solution of the corporations would be ordered; not that 
the companies had won and would be allowed to live; 
but that the whole thing would have to be thrashed 
out all over again. That for at least a year to come 
there must continue the present state of doubt and 
uncertainty as to the legal standing of the most im- 
portant corporations in the country. 

As the prisoner expecting condemnation feels when 
granted a retrial of his case, so Wall Street felt upon 
receipt of the news that these “trust” suits would 
have to be reheard. Instantly prices began to bound 
upward, gains of four or five points being scored in 
some of the leading stocks in as many minutes. 
“How is the postponement of the decision going to 
affect things?”—that was the question asked on every 
hand. Always with the same reply, “Look at the 
market; the tape tells.” 

There are lots of stock-tickers outside of the Wall 
Street district, but it is only south of Inspector’s 
Byrnes’s old “dead line” that this fetich-worship of 
the tape and its quotations exists. From the big 
bulge in stock prices following the announcement of a 
retrial of the trust suits, sentiment that the develop- 
ment was favorable got a big stimulus, but after the 
first excitement had died away, people began to sit 
down and figure for themselves just what it all meant 
to industry and finance in general, and to themselves 
in particular. Even Wall Street, the edge taken off 
the speculative enthusiasm with which the news was 
first received, began to study the ground more care- 
fully and to realize that a reprieve is all right, but 
that a reprieve isn’t the same thing as a pardon. A 
year at least must pass before the cases can be re- 
tried and decided, and so for a year at least the éor- 
porations will be allowed to go on as they have been 
going, but after that—what? Micawber-like, a good 
many people figure that “something may turn up” 
in the mean time, but, after all, what is likely to “ turn 
up” to alter the administration’s openly expressed de- 
termination to get a Supreme Court interpretation as 
to what the anti-trust law really does mean? Is there 
any possibility, for instance, that between now and 
the time of the retrial of the trust cases the Sherman 
law will be repealed or in any way even amended? 

So little that people who are accustomed to base 
their investments on long-range views into the future 
rather than on Wall Street’s ephemeral periods of 
gladness or gloom, are figuring that within the short 
space of a year they are bound to be again faced with 
the same rather tense situation from which temporary 
relief has just been granted. How is business to be 
affected in the mean time? How finance? Then, too, 
how about the political side of the question, the pos- 

-sible bearing it may have on strengthening the 
Democracy and in causing a reopening of .the tariff 
and other vexed questions? 

Consideration of the effect on industry of the post- 
ponement of the trust suits is not to be lightly dis- 
missed on the idea that now that the whole thing has 
been put over for at ees a year, big business inter- 
ests will go ahead exactly as though the question had 
been settled and in their favor. Due very largely to 
the way in which the stock-market received the news, 
an idea at first gained wide currency that the indus- 
trial world would absolutely ignore an influence now 
made so remote. But on second thought a good many 
people are beginning to see the thing in better per- 
spective. Fear of what the Supreme Court may de- 
eide next year is not going to hurt the every-day 
business of the country. That went along right up 
to the moment the decision to give no decision was 
announced. But the big business affairs of the coun- 
try—the pending mergers, combinations, ete.—how are 
they going to be affected? With the present condition 
of half the big corporations in the country honestly 
ignorant as to whether they are —— business legally, 
prolonged for another year, is it likely that further 
large ventures will be launched? 

Take, for instance, the great merger of copper com- 
panies, the most conspicuous example of the “big 

business” planned for the time the Supreme Court 
was expected to have decided the trust cases. Plans 





had all been finished, even the details pretty well 
worked out. A decision favorable to the corporations 
would have been followed by quick completion of the 
merger; a decision against the corporations, by a 
change in the neue plans sufficient to bring the com- 
pany within the law. In either case the enterprise 
| would have been put through. But how about it now? 
Without definite knowledge as to what the existing 
| law means, and faced with the possibility that within 
a year the existcnce of half the big corporations in 





By Franklin Escher 


the country may be declared illegal, is it likely that 
the projectors of this new enterprise or of others like 
it will go ahead with their plans? Is it not more 
probable that they will prefer to wait a year until 
the cases are decided and they can go ahead with 
some sort of a definite understanding as to the legality 
of what they propose to do? 

Industry and finance are closely related, anything 
which exerts a strong restraining influence on business 
being a factor of first-class importance in the financial 
markets. Announcement that the trust cases would 
have to be reheard, the decision being thus put off 
for at least a year, was greeted with a sharp rally in 
the stock-market, but sharp rallies in the stock-market 
figure very little in influencing the prudent investor’s 
operations one way or the other. The fact that the 
market went up or went down on the announcement 
is no indication of how another year of uncertainty 
as to the legality of existing institutions is going to 
affect the investment situation. 

There is a saying in Wall Street, and a good many 
people believe it true, that nothing over two weeks 
away counts for much as an influence on the stock- 
market. True or not true, that applies to stocks only, 
and then only to their surface feskaation. Real move- 
ments in share or bond prices are governed by under- 
lying influences. Anteriority, as they call it in’ the 
Street. the discounting of things ahead of time, is an 
elemental factor, and recognized by every one who 
has ever given any attention to price movements. 

Ahead of the market for at least a year to come 
is bound to remain this factor of the pending govern- 
ment suits, with all its possibility of disorder and 
confusion resulting from a decision adverse to the 
corporations. It is a year away at the least, it is 
true, but these are big affairs, and a year is not so 
very long a time at that. Moreover it is not at all 
improbable that the retrial of the suits will be begun 
within six months, the whole thing being thus again 
brought before the attention of the public. 

During the two months prior to the Supreme Court’s 
announcement of a retrial of the cases a great many 
inillion dollars’ worth of stocks and bonds were sold 
by investors out of sheer nervousness as to what 
might happen were the court to order the dissolution 
of two such concerns as American Tobacco and Stand- 
ard Oil. Investors were apprehensive then, nor is 
there any reason to think that they will be less appre- 
hensive when the cases come up again. On the con- 
trary. The very fact that the Supreme Court ordered 
the retrial of the cases shows that the opinion of the 
court must have been very much divided. How the 
justices stood it is, of course, impossible to tell, but 
that the late Judge Brewer invariably stood in opposi- 
tion of too great centralization of the Federal power 
is well known. Before Judge Brewer’s death the At- 
torney-General was confident of the success of his suit 
against the corporations. He is probably even more 
confident now. 

Furthermore, along this line of the effect on finance 
of the postponement of the trust decisions, it must 
be borne in mind that foreign interest in American 
securities is bound to be greatly lessened through this 
prolongation of the period of uncertainty as to what 
our trust laws actually do mean. The Standard Oil 
fine three years ago shocked a good many foreign 
holders of American stocks and bonds into realization 
that the legal standing of some of the biggest corpora- 
tions in this country is none too certain, and since 
that time the United States government’s attitude 
toward the trusts has been a source of constant 
wonder to the foreigners. 
bonds go, they realize that it doesn’t make so much 
difference what the government may decide concerning 
the trusts. But with the shares of these industrial 
companies it is different. There are less of them held 
on the other side than for a long while, and by the 
end of this year the amount is apt to be smaller yet. 
The foreign investor doesn’t buy for to-day or to- 
morrow. He looks ahead, and when he figures that 
as the year goes on apprehension of what the govern- 
ment may do to the trusts is bound to become more 
and more acute, he is apt to feel that it is a good 
time to leave American trust shares alone. 

Turning from discussion of possible effects on in- 
dustry and finance, it will be seen that the political 
consideration, too, is important. Since the Supreme 
Court’s announcement of a retrial of the trust cases, 
the Attorney-General has had nothing to say, but in 
view of what he said just before the retrial was 
ordered, it is plain that the fact that the whole thing 
must go over for a year is a severe blow to the ad- 
ministration’s programme. As an offset to the tariff- 
revision fiasco, success to the. government in_ its 
suits against the trusts would have gone a long 
way. 

By the failure, even if only for the time being, of 
these administration measures, the party’s position is 
further weakened. Had the suits been decided in the 
government’s favor, a good deal of capital could have 
been made out of it during the coming campaign. 
Accusation that the promised tariff revision had - not 
been brought about could at least have been met by 
pointing to what the administration was doing in the 
way of controlling and curbing the trusts. estion 
now will be not only as.to what the administration 
has done in the way of lowering the tariff, but as to 
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So far as good railroad’ 


what it can show accomplished along the lines of 
trust regulation. Reopening of the tariff fight in the 
fall seems more and more likely. In the long run 
it may be a good thing for the country, but by it in- 
dustry and the financial markets are liable to be 
greatly disturbed. 

Looked at from these three points of view—indus- 
trial, financial, and political—the jaying over of these 
vastly important suits to determine the meaning of 
the trust laws can hardly be considered as other than 
a disturbing factor in the situation. For the time 
being the stock-market can and very possibly will 
ignore it, but before the lapse of many months it is 
bound to cloud the financial horizon once more. That 
is the worst of it, that the passing months bring us 
nearer and nearer to the problem which cannot be 
evaded and must be faced. What a pity that the 
whole thing could not have been settled and the coun- 
try spared the long period of doubt and uncertainty 
still lying ahead. 


A big decline in food prices is taking place. Cash 
wheat in Chicago soid at $1.60 per bushel last June. 
At the time of writing it is down nearly to a dollar, 
and the price of flour has dropped off about $1 per 
barrel. Pork is down fully twenty per cent.; lard has 
had a corresponding decline; rice has fallen a cent a 
rept raw sugar and tea are cheaper. All along the 
ine the process of deflation seems to be going merrily 
on. 

If this keeps up it means a great deal to the coun- 
iry—the evils of extortionate prices have been pain- 
fully brought home to us during the past few years 
and need not be dilated upon. If it should be that 
the present decline in prices is not merely a tem- 
porary dip, but is going to run along farther, some 
of the most serious economic evils in the country 
stand a chance of being corrected. 

Descent to normal levels is a process necessarily at- 
tended by disturbances not unlikely to find reflection 
in the security-markets, but these are incidentals and 
subsidiary to the benefits to be derived from getting 
prices back on a business basis. Economically speak- 
ing, the country has been going along on stilts, an 
exhilarating way of travelling, but not over-safe. 


In an article on current railroad strategy appearing 
on this page three weeks ago, it was pointed out that 
the Goulds’ new. Western Pacific Railroad, recently 
opened from Salt Lake City through to the Pacific 
coast, was bound soon to make some sort of a deal 
either with the Burlington or the Rock Island. An- 
nouncement of such a deal has just been made, and, 
while it lacks official confirmation, has been very 
generally accepted. The report has it that an alliance 
has been made between the Gould and the Hill in- 
terests by which Mr. Hill’s Burlington is to get full 
traffic rights over the Western Pacific, the Burlington 
being thus given an outlet on the lower Pacific 
coast. : 

A Hill line in the very heart of the Harriman 
territory—a line from Chicago, the Hill base of opera- 
tions, to San Francisco, the capital of the Harriman 
empire, as straight as the line Napoleon ‘tried to 
draw from Paris to Moscow—that is what it means. 

Is it that the lines marking the division of the terri- 
tory of the two great railway empires of the North- 
west are being less closely drawn? Apparently, yes. 
Only a little over a year ago the Hill interests took 
over the Colorado & Southern, the lines being’ thus 
carried all the way down to the Gulf of Mexico. Then 
came the operations in the north by which the Hill 
lines were gradually extended down into the centre 
of- Oregon. Now comes this last deal by which the 
Hill lines get trackage rights over a road paralleling 
the Southern Pacific for a thousand miles from Salt 
Lake City through to ’Frisco. A little more, and it 
will be hard to tell where the Hill territory ends and 
the Harriman territory begins. 


The published lists of the United States Steel Com- 
any stockholders made interesting but not particu- 
arly instructive reading. By reason of the same 
turn of mind which makes the putting togethet of a 
jig-saw puzzle an interesting occupation, a good many 
people have spent a good deal of time trying to fit 
together the names and amounts of stock given in the 
list—but without much success. Of really far more 
interest was Chairman Gary’s frank statement to the 
assembled stockholders. “At the time the United 
States Steel Corporation was organized,’ said Mr. 
Gary, “we had a capacity of about 25,000 tons per 
day; at the present time we have a capacity of about 
42,000 tons per day, and our manufacturing capacity 
has been increased by investments made from our 
earnings. So you will see from the statement I have 
made that our opportunities for success are much 
greater at the present time than they were when we 
were organized. Moreover, since we were organized 
we have spent large sums of money in the acquisition 
of additional raw products, which are scarce and grow- 
ing scarcer, and also in the improvement of our 
facilities by the introduction of new methods, new 
machinery, labor-saving devices, and the installation 
of the most modern methods of manufacturing at a 
low cost,” 











The Gentler View 


THE PEOPLE WE WRITE TO 
By Florida Pier 


THe people we write to cease to be, 
after a goodly period of interchanged let- 
ters, the same friends we once knew 
through speech, and are not to be found 
by seeing again the recipients of our let- 
ters. It is possible to join the physical 
presence we are confronted with now, to 
the person we knew years ago, but the 
writer of the letters we have received so 
frequently and with such pleasure remains 
a separate personality. He so refuses to 
be joined to the figure of the past or the 
actuality of the present—a thing so con- 
crete as to make us a little shy of it, so 
little known in comparison with the fa- 
miliar correspondent—that we are fairly 
foreed to resort to him to write a letter, 
even though it is only sent a block away, 
in order to communicate with this 
stranger to whom we have been for so 
long disclosing our thoughts. 

In writing there is nothing to repel or 
embarrass expression. Our own voices 
do not frighten us, the eyes of the other 
person do not create an atmosphere anti- 
pathetic to our subject. Surroundings 
cannot force a mood, a mood that binds 
and shapes our presentment of ourselves. 
There is just the envelope, waiting for 
whatever you enclose in it, bound to de- 
liver whatever your inclination prompts. 
Everything is so free, so open, you say 
what you please with no need of its being 
apropos, with nothing but the need of a 
pen point to insure an amusing half-hour. 
Naturally all the merits of the situation 
reflect on the recipient of your letters, 
the person who is always so accommodat- 
ingly there when wanted, who is never 
self-absorbed or out of town, but always 
appears when you sit at your desk, at- 
tentive, shadowy (it is the indefinite 
outlines that make all possible, for any- 
thing more defined would suggest limita- 
tions), and sympathetically appreciative 
of what you are about to write. Nothing 
could be more grateful than this, as you 
are not quite sure yourself of what it is 
to be. 

To write to a smile, a point of view— 
what could be more perfect? It is like 
running without the necessity of dragging 
one’s cumbersome body through space. It 
has all the delight of those dances we 
execute in our sleep—leaps across rivers, 





kicks that scatter clouds, a puff-ball 
weight that makes alighting unnecessary 
and rests secured by reclining on tree: 
tops. Occasionally answers come at pleas- 
antly unexpected moments, carefully con- 
sidered answers that show that one’s re- 
marks were read. This is an attention 
that never fails to touch one in a tender 
spot. Answers so full of a warm friend- 
liness and whimsical pleasure. Answers 
that make you realize you, too, are a cor- 
respondent, as unattached, and conse- 
quently inviting, as the other ever seemed 
to you. This point once reached, a sheet 
of paper takes on the properties of a 
mask, not terrifying, but enticing; and, 
shielded by it, using it as a mouthpiece 
for endless vagaries, absurdities, bold- 
nesses, and experiments, we venture far 
because hiding so safely behind it. 

Then in our silly disregard of the rules 
of the game (every mirage is seen under 
conditions which must be observed) we 
think, if the sender of the letters is so 
entertaining, the more we see of him the 
greater our entertainment. We meet to 
be tongue-tied and dashed, convulsed at 
the anti-climax, laboriously uttering plat- 
itudes, strange and shy with this jangling 
mannikin, this puppet deprived of the 
spirit of its manipulator, this clumsily 
working mechanism of which we know so 
little that we are unable to pull a single 
string with creditable results, our every 
effort only adding to its loose-jointed in- 
consequence. We are appalled at what 
has happened, and we rush frantically to 
our desk and pour out full humorous con- 
fession as to the grotesque thing that has 
occurred. The correspondent replies with 
a like account, and together in complete 
intimacy you bemoan and rock with laugh- 
ter, all on paper, be it understood, the 
bungled meeting at cross purposes of those 
two poor souls without pens. 


Post-cards are growing in popularity, 
and the gloom of the recipient grows with 
them. There is no argument of con- 
venience that can be advanced sufficient 
to counteract the complete staleness of 
them by the time they have reached you. 
‘The messages have been besmirched equal- 
ly by interest or indifference on the part 
of those for whom they were not intended. 
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The bits of cardboard have passed through 
so many hands that, though they bear a 
message long looked for, it is read ginger- 
ly, the eye picking it out fastidiously, a 
little loath to touch. it at all, and ac- 
companying the performance with delicate 
sniffings. If the sender cannot take the 
precaution to put what he sends you un- 
der cover, by the time it arrives it has 
taken on so public an air that it seems no 
more for you than for any one else, and 
no more from the sender than a blowing 
leaf is from any particular tree. Post- 
cards are communistic things, and only 
a highly socialized person can approve 
their existence. If you love your fellow 
man to the extent of loving being elbowed 
by him, then you will not mind a mes- 
sage that smacks of having pushed its 
way through a crowd, and accosts you 
with dented hat, dishevelled head, and a 
noticeable lack of pristine freshness, of 
individuality, of that bloom that makes 
us us to our friends. A signature on a 
post-card invariably looks a forgery, the 
sentiments sound as though penned by the 
postman, the picture on the back is print- 
ed in colors of fortunately fictitious crude- 
ness, and the mornings which bring only 
a couple of post-cards are mornings un- 
blessed by mail. ; 


One wants company in succumbing to 
the minor vices; the virtues can be man- 
aged alone. In fact, if any one is going in 
for virtues it is rather pleasant to be the 
only one present practising them. It 
makes the austerity of one’s nature more 
marked. But to gourmandize, for in- 
stance, alone, is out of the question. 
Some one else must promise to take a 
second artichoke if you contemplate so 
demeaning yourself. If one is about to be 
disgusting there is no reason for standing 
out from the rest of mankind. Get the 
creatures to resemble one as much as pos- 
sible, then one’s own little peccadilloes 
will hardly be noticed, or, if remarked 
upon, can be hotly defended with: “TI 
am only doing what every one else is do- 
ing. It’s the ordinary average behavior, 
what are you putting on airs for?” There 
is something lonely and flat in an unac- 
companied foolishness. Having no argu- 
ment in support of what you are doing, to 
be relied on in case of need, numbers are 
necessary, for if the majority is wrong it 
has, at least, all the courage of its cus- 
sedness. If, on the other hand, one re- 
fuses indigestible, heavy delicacies, shak- 
ing one’s head at them with a sweet self- 
abnegation, it is nothing short of im- 
pertinent to have some one on the other 
side of the table loudly applaud your 
good sense and ostensibly imitate you. 
If the straight and narrow road is to be- 
come crowded one will feel forced to 
choose another path. The charms of vir- 
tue are not manifold, and exclusiveness 
has always been one of the few that could 
be counted on by those who sought di- 
version in this direction. To be joined in 
a noble stand introduces a spirit of chum- 
miness, implies a mitigation of the at- 
tendant pain, almost giving the impres- 
sion that nobility is not difficult of 
attainment or possible only to the few. 
It is hard to understand how people can 
be so lacking in penetration as to scramble 
to your heights, simply and _ heartily. 
Without criticising their right or their 
intentions, one is still unable to repress 
a cold stare and permissible question of, 
“And who asked you to come up here, 
may I ask?” 





Liquid Crystals 


WueEN the discovery of liquid crystals 
was announced some twenty years ago, 
many men of science were very sceptical 
on the subject, and thought that some 
error must have been made by the dis- 
coverer, Professor Lehmann. It was 
pointed out that the very name “ liquid 
crystal” was self-contradictory. Later, 
the discoverer continued and extended the 
study of these crystals, the genuineness of 
which he seems to have established, al- 
though the molecular structure of the pe- 
culiar liquids experimented with is not 
clearly understood. The facts appear to 
be that certain chemical liquids at par- 
ticular temperatures exhibit the charac- 
teristie crystalline properties of double 
refraction and dichroism. But exceeding- 
ly small disturbing forces suffice to de- 
form the liquid crystals, owing to their 
slight rigidity. 





The Straw-hat Crop 


THE greater part of the straw employed 
for making summer hats comes from 
Italy. To obtain a suitable straw for this 
purpose, the wheat is sown as thickly as 
possible, in order that the growth of the 
plant may be impoverished, as well as to 
produce a thin stalk. 

The Italian wheat blooms at the begin- 





ning of June, and is pulled up by hand, 





by 
developed. Should it be allowed to remain 
in the ground a longer time, the straw 
would become too brittle for the purpose 
for which it is grown. 


the roots, when the grain is half 


Uprooted straws, to the number of 
about five dozen, the size of the compass 
of the two hands, are firmly tied together 
in little sheaves and stowed away in 
barns. After that the straw is again 
spread out to catch the heavy summer 
dews and to bleach in the sun. When the 
product has been sufficiently bleached, it 
is put into small bundles and classified. 

The last step is to cut it close above 
the first joint from the top, when it is 
again tied up in small bundles containing 
about sixty stalks each, and is then ready 
for the market. 


Does the Sun Ghange Shape? 


OnE scientist, as the result of much 
study on his part of heliometer measure- 
ments, said to be confirmed by solar pho 
tographs, has made the remarkable sug- 
gestion that the sun periodically changes 
its figure, being sometimes an _ oblate 
spheroid, like the earth, with its equa 
torial diameter exceeding the polar, and 
sometimes a prolate spheroid, having a 
greater polar than equatorial diameter. 

His idea is that the solar globe is to be 
regarded as a vibrating body, having an 
equatorial diameter on the average slight- 
ly in excess of the polar, but changing at 
certain times so that the ratio of the two 
diameters is temporarily reversed. The 
period of variability, it is thought, is the 
same as the sun-spot period. The changes 
of figure, if they really occur, are so 
small that only the most delicate observa- 
tions can make them manifest. 


Preserving Spiders’ Webs 


NATURALISTS employ an_ interesting 
method to preserve all kinds of spiders’ 
webs. The webs are first sprayed with 
an atomizer with artists’ shellac, and 
then, should they be of the ordinary geo 
metric form, they are pressed carefully 
against a glass plate, the supporting 
strands being at the same time severed, 

After the shellac has dried, the plates 
carrying the webs can be stored away in 
a cabinet. 

Even dome-shaped may be pre- 
served in their original form by spraying 
them with shellac and then allowing them 
to dry before removal from their supports. 
Many spiders’ webs are very beautiful, 
and all are characteristic of the species 
to which they that, from a 
scientific standpoint, their permanent 
preservation is very desirable. 
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THE BEWITCHING OF HENRY PICK 


(Continued from page 23) 
called what Merry and Pierce had said about keeping 
away from Pick. Was it possible that | was becoming 
infected with this strange sight myself—this power of 
sight? I got up to leave him. _ Standing a little dis- 
tance away, I told him what Ethel had said. “ You 
evidently made love to her,-a proud and _ sensitive 
woman,” I told him. 
“Then you get it into 


through a blue mist, and then things came through, 
blue misty things. So | stopped it!” He was tri- 
umphant. 

Was there anything to say? I thought of nothing. 
Henry talked peacefully on. “I hired: a room out 
here out of the way. I’ve been here a week, sleeping. 
it’s great fun sleeping. . . . I’ve been mistaken about 





your wooden pate that 
she is a native, and 
therefore to be de- 
spised by such as you. 
You’ve offended all 
native Hawaii by this 
insult to their prin- 
cess. Kea is aveng- 
ing the gods in this 
way. Now I#asked 
Ethel if she would 
save you and she said, 
‘Tell him to go and 
see Mabel Smith.’ ” 

He turned his head 
and nodded. “I 
haven’t been able to 
get up my nerve to 
eall on Mabel.  To- 
morrow I will. Mabet 
is a nice girl.” Under 
the starlight I saw 
the profound loneli- 
ness of the man ap- 
pear like breath on a 
window-pane; [I knew 
that his heart leaped 
to think that possibly 
Mabel could exorcise 
his demon. Then 
from the very depths 
of -his rude nature a 
word burst up: 
“Why did I fall in 
love with Ethel? I 
wish to God she was 
white!” 

For two weeks I 
saw no more of Henry. 
At the end of that 
period a smal) Portu- 
guese youth knocked 
at my door and hand- 
ed me a scrawled note 
which I read under 
the electric light in 
the hall. It was ap- 
parently written by an 
illiterate child and 
was simply an ad- 
dress—117 Kinau 
Lane. 

“Who wants me?” 
I demanded. 

“ Pika,” the lad 
said, succinctly. He 
offered to guide me to 
the house, which, he 
said, stood in a little 
passage back of the 
palace grounds up 
Punchbowl. 














By taking infinite 
pains I arrived at a 
small, low cottage 
under a clump of 
banana- palms and 
found Henry Pick sitting on the porch at the top of 
the steps. The light of the moon streamed down on 
him. One look at his haggard, unshaven face told 
me the story. He was blind. Hearing my footfall, he 
got slowly up and held out a shaking hand. “I hoped 
you would come,” he said, clearly. 

“What has happened?” I demanded, guiding him 
to his seat. 

He sat down and ran his open palms down over his 
knees. “I got some acid and put my eyes out,” he 
said, quietly. “I am at peace—at last. I see noth- 
ing.” He sighed. 

He told the truth, as one could plainly see. He had 
been rather awkward with the acid. He went on 
calmly. “It got too bad toward the last. I couldn’t 
get any solitude. Even when I was in my room I 
saw through the walls, just as though I were looking 


“I’m blind, 


Ethel! I'll never see you again!’ 


some things. ... I’ll stay here. ... I’ve got rid of 
the kahuna ... 1 stopped it... .”’ He smiled. 

“ Did it never leave you, this cloud?” 

“Once. I saw Ethel,” he said. 

Not another word was spoken for a while. But he 
presently continued. “I had gone to see Mabel Smith. 
{ merely looked at her and ran.” He shuddered. “I 
saw—I saw her—her skull. Something fluttered in the 
cage of her breast. I ran away without speaking. 
Then I saw Ethel. I met her on the street. She looked 
just as she always did—the only living thing in a 
blue world. She wore a red gown and her hair was—” 
He gently pondered the vision. He went on: “ But 
she passed by and I saw the fog settle down again. 
So I stopped it.” His voice died in his throat and 
he strained forward intently. I myself heard the 
sweep of a skirt on the grass. The huge fronds of 


the banana-palms moved apart and a woman stepped 
out. I rose and lifted my hat to Ethel Hitzrote. Her 
eyes were wide with terror and she gazed at Henry, 
ignoring me. Suddenly a great sigh came from her 
breast and she cried, softly, “* Henry! Henry!” 

Pick stumbled to his feet. ‘“ Ethel!” he called. 
* Ethel!” 

For a long moment she stood there, her little hands 
clutched into the bosom of her light gown, poised like 
a bird for flight. All the queenliness of her blood 
shone out of her like a fire. I saw that she was 
drawn asunder by pride and love. “Pity strove in her 
heart with sense of injury and insult. The sightless 
man on the precarious steps sought the darkness with 
searred eyes. Suddenly his voice broke from him in a 
hoarse cry. “I’m blind, Ethel! [ll never see you 
again!” , 

She threw out her arms and went to him sobbingly, 
calling out low names of love. 

I went away. 

The next morning I met Merry and Pierce together. 
They stopped me and tooked from one to the other. 
“Did you hear about Henry Pick?” Pierce inquired, 
awkwardly. 

“ He destroyed his eyesight with acid.” I said. “| 
left him and Ethel Hitzrote together last night. She 
came to see him.” 

“Quite true,” Pierce answered. ‘“ Miss Hitzrote 
came to see Dr. Merry this morning. She thought 
maybe she could fix up his eyes. They—” 

Pierce halted and stared up the street at nothing. 
The oculist finished for him. “The sight is gone for 
good,” he said, firmly. 

My wrath boiled over. “I suppose you think it’s 
all his own fault,” I said, with bitterness. ‘* The 
poor fool comes to Honolulu, knowing nothing about 
anything, and you white men, who know the dark 
ways, let him go to hell without hindrance. I[ call 
it a cheap trick. What was the matter with his eyes, 
anyway? Why didn’t you treat them?” 

Merry flushed. “I'l leave you,” he said, crossly. 
‘** ve done what I can.” 

When he was gone Pierce stared at me and laughed. 
“ After all, Henry’s head over heels in love with the 
girl, and always was, I imagine. Now she’s with 
him. Says she'll never leave him and defied old 
Kea, I understand. ‘They’re to be married this 
afternoon.” 

“ But what was the matter with his eyes?” I in- 
sisted. 

Pierce was very uncomfortable. “ It must have been 
some sort of sorcery, all right,” he stammered. “ Merry 
has seen it before. It’s called the ‘ king’s curse,’ and 
Merry calls it ‘ involuntary etheric vision.’ Says some 
doctors know it as ‘ superexaltation of physical sight ’ 
—same thing as X-ray vision, so to speak. A man not 
only sees solids and. liquids, but gases and ethers as 
well. Sees through things in a dim sort of way.” 

* But how—” 

Pierce shook his head. “ Ask Kea. All I know is 
Merry says it’s due to a kind of hypnotism that 
changes the focus of the eyes. It’s all been explained. 
in some book or other. It’s—it is contagious, it 
seems.” 

“Was that why you wouldn’t have anything to do 
with him? What do you mean?” I demanded. 

Pierce shook his head gloomily. ‘‘ It seems, from 
what Merry says, that it’s a low sort of clairvoyance 
dependent on the stimulation of certain finer physical 
elements of the body. If you get very close to one 
who has it you’re likely to develop it yourself. Of 
course that old witch Kea was teaching the impudent 
white man a lesson in revenge for Henry’s asinine in- 
sult to Ethel and her father and the natives generally. 
But—hang it all! I don’t know anything about it! 
Henry Pick is blind. -Isn’t that enough?” 

But I go by the house on Queen’s Road and see 
Henry sitting under the traveller-palm and Ethel near 
him, her straw-colored hair done in the latest style. 
Her face blooms with love and—I see but a little way 
into the mystery. I know that he loves her; and 
I know that she loves him and grieves bitterly that 
she was too late to save him from the wrath of Kea. 
Yet the solidest fact is that once in a while Henry 
leans forward with a dry, choking sob—the dumb ery 
of the man who cannot see what he most desires to 
envision. At such times Ethel’s face is dark witi 
profound pain. She puts out her gentle hand and 
whispers, “ Aloha ino oe!” 

And from the look on her husband’s face when he 
hears this soft murmur I don’t believe Dubuque, Iowa, 
will see Henry again. For he is under a stronger spell 
than any ever woven by Kea the sorceress. 





While 


UNDER a budding hedge I hid 
While April rain went by, 
But little drops came slipping through, 
Fresh from a laughing sky; , 


A-many little seurrving drops, 
Laughing the song they sing, 

Soon found me where I sought to hide, 
And pelted me with spring. 





April Rain 
By Shaemas O’Sheel 
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And I lay back and let them pelt, 
And dreamt deliciously 

Of lusty leaves and lady-blossoms 
And baby-buds I’d see 


When April rain-had laughed the land 
Out of its wintry way, 

And coaxed all growing things to greet 
With gracious garb the May. 
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The Rat and the Weasel 


OncE a sawmill in a Western town was 
infested with rats, which, being unmolest- 
ed, became very numerous and bold, and 
played round the mill among the men 
while they worked during the day. But 
one day there appeared upon the scene 
a weasel, which immediately declared war 
on the rodents. : 

One by one the rats fell victims to the 
weasel’s superior strength, until only one 
very large, pugnacious rat was left of the 
once numerous colony. The weasel had a 
go at the big rat several times, but on 
each occasion the rodent proved more 
than a match for his slender antagonist, 
and chased the weasel to a hiding-place. 

Shortly thereafter the weasel was seen 
busily digging under a lumber pile near 
the mill. He was engaged for some time, 
but later appeared again in the mill, seek- 
ing his old enemy. He soon found him, 
and at once renewed hostilities. As usual, 
after a lively tussle the rat got the better 
of the argument, and the weasel ran, pur- 
sued closely by the rat, straight to the 
hole under the lumber pile. 

He ran in, still followed by the rat, 
almost immedjately reappeared round the 
end of the pile, and again dodged into the 
hole behind the rat. Neither was seen 
again for some time, but the weasel final- 
ly reappeared, looking no worse for the 
fight. 

“The curiosity of the men in the mill be- 
ing aroused, they proceeded to investigate 
the hole under the lumber pile. They 
found that the weasel had dug the hole 
sufficiently large at the opening to admit 
the rat, but had gradually tapered it as 
he proceeded until at the other end it 
barely allowed his own slender body to 
ASS. 

; When the rat chased him into the large 
end of this underground funnel, he quick- 
ly slipped through, and, while the rat was 
trying to squeeze his large body into the 
smaller part of the hole, the weasel dodged 
in behind him, caught him in the rear and 
in a place where he could not turn round, 
and finished him at his leisure. 
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Elevator Etiquette at 
Washington 
By Elgin Burroughs 


ELEVATOR - conductors everywhere have 
their troubles, but these are nothing com- 
pared with the trials of the elevator-con- 
ductors in the Federal departments at 
Washington, where, especially in the 
State, War, and Navy Building, until the 
Issuance of a recent order, they were con- 
fronted with a complicated “system” as 
to the proper mode of disposing of their 
distinguished passengers. 

There was as much “etiquette ” on one 
of the cars in the big granite building, on 
a busy day, as one might expect to find 
at a White House function or a diplo- 
matic “blow-out,” where the disposal of 
the guests is, of course, a matter of rule 
or social priority. 

The approach of the-Secretary of State, 
the Seeretary of War, or the Secretary 
of the Navy in the direction of what our 
British cousins call a “ lift” was heralded 
by an energetic messenger, who Vigorous- 
ly clapped his hands in an agreed fashion. 
Then, perhaps, he would give the elevator- 
man “three bells” on the push-button. 
Immediately, no matter who might be a 
passenger on the elevator—be he admiral, 
general, or aught else, the lever was hur- 
riedly reversed, and down the car went 
for the big gun. The Secretary was taken 
™m and carried at once to the floor of 


| held. 


ping at any floors then to take on or let 
off anybody else. 

Aside from the Secretary’s advent, the 
elevator-man possessed a keen discretion 
in the matter of the rank of army and 
navy officers, and their precedence, this 
being taken into account when the car 
was summoned for their passage. 

An amusing illustration of this was 
afforded one morning, on the day of the 
funeral of a general officer, when the 
building was fairly alive with officers 
in full-dress uniform on their way to the 
church where the ceremonies were to be 
Now it seems that a major of 
cavalry from Fort Myer, having business 
at the quartermaster’s department, was 
on the lift, and was being shot. up to the 
third floor, when the sharp ringing of 
the three bells announced the appearance 
on the ground floor of the Secretary of 
War. Down shot the elevator. The big 
Secretary and the little major saluted, 
and before the salutation was over two 
bells rang, meaning that an officer of 
high rank wished to ‘ride. 

In this case the Secretary of War was, 
of course, the main proposition, and, aec- 
cordingly, was ushered out at the second 
floor first. Then up flew the elevator 
to the fourth floor to answer the two 
bells, to take on a brigadier-general who 
desired to descend to the street floor. 
The major found it necessary to do a lit- 
tle more saluting. The elevator pro- 
ceeded to the ground floor, and_ the 
brigadier-general departed, and the major, 
who had now been carried by the floor 
of his destination twice, breathed a sigh 
of relief and thought his turn had come. 
But not so. Just at that moment two 
bells rang again on the second floor, and 
this time there got aboard the chief of 
staff, with another officer, and down they 
went, major and all. 

When the chief of staff had been dis- 
posed of, the polite conductor, turning to 
the junior officer, asked: 

* Major, what floor, please?” 





The Camphor Language 


In Johore, on the Malay Peninsula, 
there is employed one of the strangest 
languages in the world, used for a most 
curious purpose. This tongue is called 
Pantang Kapor, or “ camphor language.” 
and is a medium employed by natives and 
others engaged in gathering the product 
of the Malayan camphor-tree, but only 
when they are at work. 

It is a superstition of these natives that, 
should they use the language of the dis- 
trict, the Malay or the aboriginal Jakun, 
they would be unable to obtain their 
camphor. 

The Malay natives firmly believe that 
each species of tree has a spirit, or guar- 
dian angel, that presides over its affairs, 
this spirit being known by the name of 
Bisan. This divinity’s resting-place is 
near the trees. Then, too, the spirit of 
the camphor-tree is held to be extremely 
jealous of the precious gum, so that it 
becomes necessary to propitiate her, in- 
asmuch as she would, should she learn 
that hunters were in quest of it, endeavor 
to interpose obstacles to their mission. 
Accordingly, the natives speak in a tongue 
that the tree spirit may not understand. 
It was for this purpose that the mysteri 
ous “camphor language” was invented, 
and it consists of an odd mixture of Ja- 
kun and Malay words that have been 
curiously altered and reversed. 





Some Big Chain Cables 


Some of the biggest, if not the biggest, 
chain cables in the world are those made 
in South Wales for certain new quadruple- 
screw turbine Atlantic liners. 

The iron bar used in making the links 
is three and three-quarter inches in di- 
ameter at the smallest part. Each link 
is about twenty-two and a quarter inches 
long, and weighs about 160 pounds. 

When tested for strength, the breaking 
stress of 265.7 tons required by law, in- 
stead of fracturing these gigantic links, 
simply elongated them about one inch. 
With the highest stress that the testing- 
machine could give, about 370 tons, the 
links showed no signs of cracks. 





The Twist of Trees 


A SINGULAR uniformity has been ob- 
served in the twist of tree trunks. In 
990 trees out of every 1,000 whose trunks 
show torsion, the direction of the twist 
is from right to left. This accords with 
the direction of the revolution of cyclonic 
storms in the northern hemisphere, and 
also with that of whirlpools, which the 
French savant, Jean Brunhes, says almost 
invariably turn from right to left. The 
question arises whether in the southern 
hemisphere the torsion of tree trunks has 
an opposite direction, like the cyclonic 
motions of the atmosphere in that half 





his destination; for there was no stop- 


of the globe. 
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Legendary Curses 


Many curious legends are still current 
in European countries concerning curses, 
hereditary or otherwise. One of the most 
striking instances on record of the ap- 
parent fulfilment of a curse occurs in the 
history of a British family, the .Mon- 
tagues, original possessors of the Cowdray 
estate at Midhurst, now held by the Earl 
of Egmont. This estate belonged, in the 
days of Henry VIII., to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, being a dependence of Ease- 
bourne Priory. When the monasteries 
were taken over by Henry, the king pre- 


sented the confiscated property to Vis-- 


count Montague, who, though himself a 
Roman Catholic, had, it appears, no 
scruple in accepting it. 

The prioress protested against the 
spoliation of the church, and finding such 
‘ protest to be of no avail, she cursed the 
Montague family with the “curse of fire 
and water,” and foretold its extinction. 

It seemed, however, that so long as 
the Montagues continued Catholic this 
curse was inoperative. But in the eight- 
eenth century the then Lord Montague 
married a daughter of the famous Count- 
ess of Huntingdon, and, under her in- 
fluence, became a Protestant. Tales were 
told of conventicles held in the famous 
Chestnut Avenue of Cowdray Park, but 
efforts to hold similar meetings in the 
chapel always failed, owing to the fact 
that the lights were mysteriously ex- 
tinguished. 

It further appears that the first Protes- 
tant Montague, on his death-bed, reverted 
to the ancient faith, a circumstance 
which, it may be, accounts for the fact 
that, despite the curse, he died peace- 
fully in his bed. But his son did not 
live to enjoy the estate. He was drowned 
in the Rhine. while trying to shoot the 
falls of Schaffhausen; and the legend has 
it that the messenger was met at 
Calais by another messenger with the 
announcement that Cowdray House had 
burned to the ground. 


This tragic fulfilment of the double 
curse of “fire and water” was such a 
severe blow that no effort seems to have 
been made to preserve the remains of the 
ruined mansion or to restore them in any 
way. The family removed to a lodge in 
the park, which has since been much en- 
larged and become the present Cowdray 
House. 

The estate passed to the sister of the 
drowned heir, and, not many years later, 
the curse of water was again realized, 
Her two sons were drowned by the cap- 
sizing of a boat before the very eyes of 
their parents. The title went to the next 
male Montague in the succession, who 
died without heir, and the family became 
extinct, 

As somewhat similar to this collection 
of coincidences, there may be cited the 
following: 

Three young officers belonging to a 
regiment stationed in the Punjab decided 
to build themselves a house on a hill over- 
looking the Sutlej River, and in doing 
this they trespassed upon the sacred 
ground surrounding the tomb of some 
half-forgotten saint. An old Mohammedan 
who had charge of the tomb endeavored 
to persuade them to move the site of 
their house, but finding them obdurate, 
cursed them with Oriental fluency, de- 
claring that not one of the three should 
die in his bed and that the house would 
never stand. 

The curse was disregarded. The house 
was built. Shortly after, one officer was 
killed while tiger-shooting, while another 
met his death playing polo. The third 
fell so dangerously ill that it seemed as 
if he would break the prophecy by dying 
_in his bed. He was sent home, however, 
recovered, and, returning to India two 
years later, was dovitnek going up the 
Ganges in a boat. 

On the same day, so runs the legend, 
the river Sutlej overflowed its banks and 
washed away the house. 























AN ELEVATOR IN THE VATICAN 
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How Flying-fish Fly 


FLYING-FIsH must have been watched 
ever since the first mariners ventured 
upon the sea, and yet the question of 
the manner in which they perform 
their flights is apparently unsettled. Dr. 
Abel, an eminent Austrian authority, 
maintains that the initial impetus by 
means of which they launch themselves 
is due to serew-like movements of the 








tail fin, and that the wings are in no sense 
propelling organs, but act simply as 
parachutes. 

It is maintained by other observers that 
the flight of flying-fishes is due to inces- 
sant and extremely rapid movements of 
their wing-like fins. It has been suggested 
that there may be differences in the man- 
ner of flight of different species of fish, 
and that consequently there may be truth 
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City. should be the means of carrying shoppers. The Surface 
Cars not only run straight through the heart of the several 
shopping centers in New York City, but they also make up 
the important arteries which take women into these centers 
to do their shopping—uptown, downtown, north, south, east, 
west, crosstown, every which way—a gridiron of traffic which 
hauls more than two million men and women every day. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of all advertising 
space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 


No patent medicines or objectionable announcements. 
Study the cards—we have a standard. 


New York City 
Car Advertising 
Company 
225 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 
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ABBOTTS BITTERS 


Important to see that it is Abbott's. 




















St. Christopher-le-Stocks 


THE heart of London, that region about 
the Bank of England and the Royal Ex- 
change which has been dubbed “ the finan- 
cial hub of the world,” stands in what is 
the strangest parish in the city. There is 
in this parish no church, no municipal 
oflice, and, it is said, but one inhabitant; 
yet its value in a parochial and official 
sense is equal to that of many another 
parish in the British metropolis with ‘its 
thousands of taxpayers. This is the 
parish of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, which, 
some seven hundred years ago, was found- 
ed, no one knows exactly how or by whom, 
and which is still existent with all its 
rights and dignities. 

The other parishes of London are in- 
significant in historic interest as com- 
pared with that of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks. The church of this parish stood 
in Threadneedle Street, on the site of the 
Bank of England of to-day, but this 
church was demolished at the time of the 
improvement of the bank in the year 1781. 
The church was a stately edifice, altered 
and beautified by Sir Christopher Wren, 
after the ravages of the great fire of Lon- 
don, and it was embellished by gifts from 
the city’s wealthy aldermen. 

The first authentic reference to this 
church is found in the year 1392, when 
one Richard Sherington, a rich merchant, 
gave to it “many and divers gifts.” It 
is certain, however, that the church was 
in existence at least a hundred years 
prior to this date, inasmuch as without 
the gate stood a pair of stocks, for the 
punishment of those whose offences had 


been committed within the city limits. 
These were abolished in 1282, when Ed- 
ward I. was king. 

It appears that, at the time Henry 


Walis was Mayor of London, the tolls de- 
rived from London Bridge were insuffi- 
cient for its maintenance; so, accordingly, 


the Mayor, with the royal permission, 
established a fish-and-flesh market “ near 
by the Chureh of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks.” The Stocks Market was de- 
signed to aid the upkeep of London 
Bridge, the bridgekeeper having power 
to grant leases for market shops. The 
church was the spiritual resort of all 


* godly shopkeepers.” 

‘Other references to the church are found 
of record during the years 1472 and 1543, 
the Jatter date covering the time when 
Henry VIII. was receiving something: over 
forty-six pounds sterling as rent for the 
market. In 1624 a graveyard was at- 
tached to the church, and it was upon this 
that the Bank of England encroached, so 
that in 1781 the church was demolished. 
But, no doubt to salve the consciences of 


the money-makers, the parochial rights 
and dignities were still maintained. The 


garden with the fountain within the Bank 
of England marks the site of the burial- 
ground. The last interment took place a 


hundred years ago, being that of one 
*“ Jenkins, a bank clerk, seven feet, six 


inches high.” 

So the old Church of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks went its way, but its parish re- 
mains, embracing the open space in front 
of the bank and the Mansion House. ° This 
parish has one inhabitant, and he enjoys 
full rights of voting for Parliament and 
all municipal councils. 





“Some Queer Timepieces 


WHILE many advances have been made 
in the art of clockmaking, the old-timers 
possessed no mean skill in this direction, 
inasmuch as they not only constructed 
timepieces of the most complicated char- 
acter, but of such excellent workmanship 
that they seemed to have been made for 
all time. 

There is, for instance, at Castletown, in 
the Isle of Man, a clock that was telling 
Manxmen the time of day before Oliver 
Cromwell was born; and there is a clock, 
it is said, still marking time at Castle 
Rushen, which Queen Elizabeth herself 
presented to the owner of that castle some 
three hundred and ten years ago. 

Other clocks have a history more ancient 
than this. At Schramberg, in the Black 
Forest there is a respectable alarm-clock 
that warned sleepers it was time to get 
up when Charles II. was King of England. 
This was made in 1680, and it is deemed a 
remarkable piece of workmanship. In 
form it resembles a lantern wherein is 
a lighted eandle, the wick of which is auto- 
matically clipped every minute by a pair 
of scissors. The candle is slowly pushed 
upward by a spring, which also controls 
the mechanism of the clock; and at the 
required hour of waking an alarm is 
sounded, and at the same time the mov- 
able sides of the lantern fall and the room 
is flooded with light. 

A few years ago the French government 
acquired by purchase from a private col- 
lection a wonderful alarm-clock which was 
once the property of the great Napoleon, 
and which not only tells the time of day, 
but, as well, the day, the month, the year, 
the mean solar time, the phases of the 
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Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama _ Hats 
Panama Hats more popular than ever—all rage 
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moon, and indicates, in addition, the 
quarter-hours. Its attachments also  in- 
clude a thermometer. 

A pendulum clock made in. 1622, and 
once owned by Cromwell, is:preserved to- 
day in Philadelphia; and another, made 
in Germany in 1640, was not long. ago doc- 
tored by a Yankee clockmaker, and is run- 
ning for six months at a time without 
winding. 

One of the strangest clocks ever made 
was that constructed by a man in Milan. 
This clock was constructed of bread. The 
maker, being a poor man, set apart every 
day for some time a portion of his daily 
bread, which, by a process of which he 
would not divulge the secret, he was able 
to make as hard as metal. From these 
fragments of bread he thus constructed 
his clock, which is said to be an excellent 
one, keeping perfect time. 

One Le Roullat, of Limoges, in France, 
seems to have been able to make clocks 
from any material, however unsuitable. 
One clock he fashioned entirely from old 
newspapers converted into pulp; another 
from large and small sticks held together 
by wires; a third from discarded tobacco- 
cans; and so on. Some of his clocks are, 
however, triumphs of workmanship. 





The Last English Wolf 


THE wolf is a very hard animal to ex- 
terminate. It is practically absent from 
the eastern United States, but .stray in- 
dividuals are still found in the mountains 
even here, and probably will be found for 
centuries to come. There are wolves in 
every great country of the Continent of 
Europe, after many centuries of civiliza- 


tion. In France several hundred are 
killed every year. In Great Britain, how- 
ever, there are no wolves’ Tradition 


records that the last one was killed in 
the year 1700, and the story of how it was 
done has been told by many a fireside. 
It is in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, that 
the scene of the tradition is laid. A shep- 
herd named Polson had discovered in the 


rocks near Flen-Loch the den of a wolf 
which had been ravaging the country. 
Polson had with him his son and an- 


other young shepherd boy. The mouth of 
the den was very narrow. Discovering 
from certain signs that the old wolf was 
not at home, and being himself too large 
to enter the den, Polson sent the two boys 
in to see if there were any young wolves. 

The boys crept in, and presently dis- 
covered a bed in which five lusty young 
wolves were lying. They called out: 
“Father! Father! We’ve found the little 
wolves!” 

“Then choke ’em quick!” Polson shout- 
ed into the hole. 

The boys began to beat the young wolves 
with their sticks, whereupon the. little 
animals set up a terrible yelping, which 
could be heard outside the den. 

Suddenly the she-wolf jumped out of a 
bush close by and rushed past the shep- 
herd and into the narrow hole that led 
to her’ nest. 

She leaped so quickly that Polson could 
not stop her until she had partly got into 
the hole; but he managed to seize her by 
the tail. 

“Father! Father!” the boy called out 
from within, “what is it that stops the 
light ?” 

“Youll find out,” 
“if the tail breaks!” 

He held manfully to the she-wolf’s tail. 
however, his feet braced against the en- 
trance to the cave. The young wolves 
yelped, the she-wolf struggled. It was a 
terrific tussle, with the she-wolf’s mother 
love pitted against the man’s father-love. 

Presently the shepherd, bracing himself 
anew, managed to whip out his hunting- 
knife, and stabbed the wolf repeatedly in 
the haunches and sides. She could not 
turn about, and the man had the advan 
tage as long as he could cling to he 
tail. 

She sank down dead at last, and, as 
the boys had already succeeded in killing 
the little wolves, she was the last wol! 
killed on British soil. 


7? 


exclaimed Polson, 





My Unknown Love 


I usep to meet her in the Park, 
schind a prancing pair, 

While this poor heart went pit-a-pat 
To see a form so fair. 


I grew to know her lovely eyes, 
Her cheeks that flush and pale, 

But who can see a maiden’s blush 
Beneath an auto veil? 


In winter, she’s an Esquimau 
In heavy furs arrayed; 

In summer, she is nothing but 
A goggled mummy-maid. 


And so my heart has ceased to throb 
At sound of horn or bell: 
It might be Angelina; 
If it were, I could not tell. 
SaraH Avery FAUNCE. 
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Change the soapy smell to a 
delightful aromatic freshness. 
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